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The statements of the fire insurance —_— New York 


companies for the first six months of 


1, a table of which appears in anoth- ° , 
= ce ‘ Elbridge G. Snow, President 
er column, are regarded as reflecting 


pretty accurately the condition of the MAIN OFFICE, 56 CEDAR STREET 


business throughout the country a the CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000 

present time. For the majority of | Assets, January Ist, 1911 suet; $30,178,913 
companies, the showing is far from] Liabilities (including capital) ceeabated 16,349,300 
satisfactory, and even in the few in-| Reserve as a Conflagration surplus Saleem ieee 1,500,000 
stances where the returns are favor-| Net Surplus over all liabilities and reserves.... 12,329,613 


able, they must be regarded more in SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOL DERS, $16,829,613. 


the nature of a creditable retreat, than ‘ : 
fan actual advance. Insures against loss ot real and personal property, rental income, 


Big Companies Complain. use and occupancy, earned profits and 


The one all-important circumstance commissions by 
is, of course, that the losses are climb- ) 


le , Tae he Senpenies Fire, Lightning, Wind-storm, Automobile and 
are in the business to pay losses, and : . 

it would be nothing to them that the Inland Transportation Risks 

losses grew greater, if the premium re- 
ceipts grew in company. 

This is, in fact, the principal com- 
plaint of the big companies. The pre- 
mium receipts are declining. The very 
few companies that have the satisfac- 


tion just now of pointing to a profit on N th B iti h Entered United States 
their half-year’s business, owe it to a or ri 1S 1866 
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favorable loss ratio and not to the in- 
come side of the account. The rest are 
strung out along the way between in- . 
creased losses and decreased premi- d M t | 
_ an ercantiie 
Trade Conditions Responsible. 
Fundamental trade conditions of the 
country are responsible for the decline . | CC 
in business. This is felt more keenly Established 1809 nsurance O. I 
by the fire insurance companies than tion shou 
the growing loss ratio. A _ healthy insured is a 
thriving trade can always take care of iene ene - ——- _- pation or means 
its fire losses, but when it is at low icyholder shou 
vitality, an increased fire insurance . pending upon his occu 
burden would be more likely to scare! Since 1866, when the North British & Mercantile entered the United | and should be charged 
the insurance business to the vanish- 2—Pro-rati 
s ing point, rather than bolster the pre- States, 1,833 Fire Insurance Companies have failed or retired down. When 
» mium receipts. . occupation to 
| There is one favorable aspect to the company 
© situation which is especially consoling 3 
» to the more conservative companies. A 
» careful underwriting policy, with a 
© close scrutiny of the business seems to] = double and triple 
» be the only way to a profitable net re- veloped on this investigation 
)turn under prevailing conditions. Those “4—The one-fifth, one-tent 
» companies that have efficient inspec- lar claures should be stricken out 
tion services have profited by them. In policyholder should be insured i1 
3 the absence of large premiums, they not insured at all. The cla 
| have been able to concentrate on a re- tion, while in some ‘ ases 


/ duction of the hazard. XCELLENT OPPORTUNITY to 


Losses Scattered. : a ae ‘ . . 
EER on ae ge sale secure with Eastern Company, Gen- 


the past six months have defied analy- 7 ‘Incl ati 1 . . 5—All ‘Limited Liability 
Sid ahtcticatin Ther hone ioe eral Agency at Cincinnati, Ohio. Branch igeche ten teunae ie tae ele 


© general in every sense, being of all Office with volume of Business in Force At present some of them are hidder 

‘Kinds and occurring everywhere. On ; the manual, a copy of which is 1 

F Ro one section could the burden of the Only producers need apply. Give record in livered to the policyholder, thoue 

losses be placed, nor on any classes of yP PP's 7 in terms, made a part of the co 

prsks. Neither on congested territory first letter. All correspondence confidential “6—Notice of illness or injury 
(Continued on page 14.) by the agent of the company or t 
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DIRECTORY OF DEPARTMENTS in the terms of the polic y, and the com- 
4 care The Eastern Underwriter pany, whether notified by agent or em- 
: Page ployer or by insured or beneficiary, 

105 William Street, New York | should be required to deliver or forward 

| proof blanks and instructions to the in- 

|} sured or beneficiary, within three days 
| after the receipt of such notice. In case 
lof its failure so to do, the insured 
should be entitled to double indemity. 
“7—If the company asserts that no- 
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tice is late and relies on this as a de- 
fense, the burden should be on it of 
showing that it has been prejudiced 
thereby, and on its failure to meet such 
burden, such defense should fail. It was 
conceded at the hearings that the notice 
requirement was merely to give the 
company opportunity to investigate. 
In meritorious cases it should, there- 
fore, not be used. 

“8—Prior to the end of disability, par- 
tial or total, all payments made to the 
insured should be on account merely, 
and be made at least every thirty days; 
with no settlement in full, releasing 
company, until the period of disability 
is ended. 

“9—Settlements for specific claims, 
such as death and eye and limb loss, 
should be evidenced in every case by a 
written release signed and acknowledged 
before an officer authorized to adminis- 
ter oaths, and contain a certificate on 
his part that, at the time of such sig- 
nature and acknowledgment, the con- 
tents of such release and its purpose 
were explained by him to the person 
signing the same. 

“10—Failure to pay each of the spe- 
cial benefits mentioned in the policy, 
suh as accumulations or double in- 
demnities when such benefits are pay- 
able by the terms of the contract, or, in 
case the company denies liability there- 
for, failure on its part to notify the 
claimant of such denial with its rea- 
sons therefor, should make such com- 
pany liable for double indemnity on the 
benefits so ignored or denied. 


Greater Restrictions. 


“Remedial legislation may also well 
include provisions such as the follow- 
ing: 

“1I1—That any modification of the ap- 
plication, without the consent of the in- 
sured, shall be a misdemeanor, charge- 
able to the person making the same, 
and, if-he is a home office officer or em- 
ploye of the company, to the company. 

“2—-That the present doctrine of waiv- 
er enforced by the courts in some of the 
States be modified by statute, so that 
the company shall not waive any of its 
rights by corresponding with or furnish- 
ing proof blanks or information to a 
policyholder with whom it is having or 
may have a dispute. 

“3—That the policy fee be’ abolished, 
or else treated as the first monthly 
premium, and receipted for in the con- 
tract; and that rebating to the policy- 
holder either of such fee or of the first 
monthly or other premium shall be a 
misdemeanor and also be ground for re- 
vocation of license. 

“4—-That all industrial agents and col- 
lectors be licensed by the State, with 
power in the supervising department to 
withhold or revoke a license for rebat- 
ing, or, subject to review by the courts, 
any improper conduct connected with a 
contract of industrial insurance, or any 
violation of the insurance law. 

“5—That the supervising departments 
have power to revoke the license of 
companies flagrantly offending in the 
particulars indicated in this report. 


Future Supervision. 


“In addition to the requirements on 


the companies already investigated, and 
looking more to the future than to the 
past, the committee recommends such 


action by this convention as will result 
in the following: 

“I—The continuance of the present 
investigation, either by this committee 
or by another to be named by this con- 
vention, where the companies not yet 
examined do business in several States, 
and by the home department where 
companies are local, such department to 
furnish a copy of its report to the chair- 
man of such committee. 

“2—For a time, at least, frequent, not 
less than annual, examinations of the 
claim departments of all companies 
doing an industrial, health and accident 
business, such examinations to be con- 
ducted either by the home States or by 
a committee of this convention, as it 
may determine. 

“3—All future examinations of com- 





panies doing an industrial, health and 
accident business to include not only 
financial condition but also treatment 
of policyholders. 

“4—Companies in this field nereafter 
to report on a separate blank to be pre- 
pared by the committee on blanks their 
settlements with policyholders. 

“5—Ample publicity to be given to 
such examinations, to the end that the 
public may be fully informed. 

“6—The preservation, in the form of 
a book, of the reports of the examiners 
representing this committee and of this 
report. This to the end that the facts 
here reported may be kept in permanent 
form for the information of the public. 

“7—That the supervising department 
suggest to the companies doing an in-| 
dustrial, health and accident insurance | 
business that such companies co-operate, | 
one with the other, in improving con-| 
ditions in the agency field, particularly | 
in the matter of instructing their) 
agents, to the end that the latter may | 
not misrepresent when a policy is sold, 
or deceive, or seek to deceive, when a 
loss is paid. 

“8—That should it develop that any 
companies not yet examined shall at- 
tempt to poach upon the field forces of 
companies which have been examined, 
in an effort to ‘twist’ their business, 
this committee, or the home State, im-| 
mediately examine the company so| 
poaching to develop the conditions| 
therein. When such examination is 
complete give full publicity to the facts 

“9—That companies which have been 
examined and which agree to meet these 
requirements, be furnished by the com- 
mittee with an official statement worded | 
substantially as follows: ‘To the Pub- 
lic: In connection with the recent in-| 
vestigation of the settlemets of indus- 
trial, health and accident companies, 
this certifies that the .......... Com- | 
pany has been examined at the instance 
of the undersigned committee on indus- 
trial, health and accident settlements of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, and that such commit- 
tee is satisfied from such examination 
that its treatment of policyholders is 
just and fair (or, in case the company 
has been criticised, that it will promptly 
inaugurate reforms to meet the views of 
such committee and hereafter make its 
settlements with policyholders just and 
fair), and is, therefore, entitled to the 
confidence of the insuring public.’ 

Demand Dismissals. 

“At its meeting in Milwaukee, August 
21, the committee determined to demand 
of the companies already examined that 
such companies at once (1) Make an in- 
vestigation of their respective claim de- 
partments to the end that wrongs, such 
as those pointed out in this report, shall 
be undone and justice done; (2) Estab- 
lish in each company a board of review, 
of which at least the active executive 
officer and a member of the board of 
directors in no way connected with the 
claim department shall be members; (3) 
Either dismiss from their employ, or 
else retain in positions wherein in the 
future they will have nothing whatever 
to do with adjustments, the present 
heads of the claim departments of the 
Continental Casualty Company, the Na- 
tional Casualty Company and the Phoe- 
nix Preferred Accident Company, which 
persons have by their acts demonstrated 
that the adjustments of claims cannot 
properly be entrusted to them hereafter; 
(4) Each agent, collector, adjuster, or 
other representative in the field of the 
companies covered by this investigation, 
and all companies doing similar busi- 
ness as well as any employe or officer 
at the home office, who is compensated 
in whole or in part by a share in the 
profits accruing in the industrial busi- 
ness of the company, shall have no 
power to adjust or settle claims prior 
to receiving the approval of each such 
adjustment from the home office.” 

Fraternal Situation. | 

Commissioner H. L. Ekern of Wis-| 
consin read a paper on “The Fraternal | 
Situation.” He dwelt on the necessity 

(Continued on page 9.) | 
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The Agent’s Good 





is the Company’s good. We act on this belief. Lowest 


net cost to policyholders. 


New and better policies. 


Good territory now open in several states. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ADDRESS: 


JESSE R. CLARK, President 


ALLAN WATERS, Sup’t of Agents 








The State Life Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Not The Oldest--Not The Largest--Just The Best 





NINE MILLION DOLLARS 
Deposited With The State of Indiana 
For The Sole Protection of Policyholders 





OUR COMPLETE PROTECTION POLICY 


event of Accidental Death. 


Protects against Natural Death, Doubles the Payment in the 
Provides for Suspension of Pre- 
miums without Forfeiture in the event of Total Disability 





THE MOST DESIRABLE POLICY FOR ALL AGES 


Good Territory and 





Remunerative Contracts 
for Men Who Can ‘“‘ Do Things’”’ 


- Address CHARLES F. COFFIN, 


2nd Vice President 
1231 State Life Building 














The Northwestern 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Milwaukee 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 
A. 8. HATHAWAY, Secretary 


New Business Paid-For 





1906 
1907 
1908 


1909 
1910 


$93,563,452 
102,283,634 
109,685,428 


113,716,188 
119,229,233 


Each year larger than any in the 
previous history of the Company. 


Cc 


arn 


1858. 











NSURANCE MEN will note the signifi- 
I in The Northwes = 








1910 10.90 58 4.86 

It is capable of easy demonstration that 
The Northwestern is the best Company to 
insure in. 

See The Northwestern’s new (1910) policy 
contract with its Dividend Options, Paid-up 
and Endowment Options, Options of Settle- 
ment and the Premium Loan features. 

Issues Partnership and Corporation In- 


surance. : 
For further information or an Agency, 


address 
H. F. NORRIS, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 




















FIRST IN BENEFITS TO POLICYHOLDERS 





MAXIMUM 
DIVIDENDS 


Assets (Jan. 1, 1911) 

Legal Liabilities 

Reserve for Deferred Di 
Contingencies 


For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER 


MINIMUM 
NET COST 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 





PAID POLICYHOLDERS IN 1910 


$56,75 1,062.28 


APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1911 


$13,539,333.07 


vidends and 


$572,859,062.98 


$487,354,777.82 


- 85,504,285.16 
579.990.068.068 





2nd Vice-President 


New York, N. Y. 





34 Nassau Street 
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STUDYING MORTALITY RATIOS 


IN STATE REPORTS. 





AS SHOWN 





Several Misleading Features Pointed 
Out—Facts to be Taken Into 
Consideration. 





The life insurance reports of the dif- | 
ferent departments are putting in an/| 


appearance, and the alert agent is busy 
studying up ratios of various sorts as 
computed by the departments, or as 
may be deduced from the statistics as 
given. Every one understands, how- 
ever, that, while ratios may serve a 
good purpose in enabling a company to 
study its own condition, as a basis of 
comparison between companies they 
are always more or less misleading. 
The various mortality ratios promul- 
gated are no exception to the rule. 

Mortality Per $1,000 Mean Insurance 

in Force. 

The insurance departments in their 
reports do not often present the old 
form of mortality ratio—the number of 
deaths per thousand policies, or the 
amount of death claims per thousand 
dollars mean insuranée in force; but 
several publishers do issue documents 
setting forth ratios on that basis. It 
is unnecessary to say to the well-in- 
formed insurance man that such a 
ratio is wholly without significance, 
and worse than misleading, in legal re- 
serve insurance, although it is import- 
ant in the case of an assessment com- 
pany. The difference may be briefly 
explained. 

A Valid Ratio for Assessment Business. 

The average fraternal order or as- 
sessment society has very few deaths 
in its earlier years. The members are 
all young and in good health. As the 
order itself advances in age, the pro- 
portion of old men increases rapidly. 
There are none at first; at a later date 
there are many. As a result, the death 
rate per thousand members increases 
with the age of the order. A given 
society may have many members of 
the attained age of 65 years. The nor- 
mal death rate among such members 
would be 40 in each thousand. No as- 
sessment society could long continue 
under a death rate of 40 per 1,000, for 
the cost would be an average of $40 
per $1,000 insurance in force. Few 
societies have any large proportion of 
membership of so advanced an age; 
but just in proportion as the old men 
increase in numbers, the death rate 
will increase, and a hasty glance at 
any collection of statistics will show 
that few if any assessment societies, 
whose death rate has reached even 12 
per 1,000, long survive. All orders hav- 
ing a mortality of that rate or more 
are rapidly declining. The death rate 
per thousand therefore is a very good 
index to the condition and probable 
future of any assessment society. 


Ratio Absurd for Legal Reserve Busi- 
ness. 

The case is different in legal reserve 
insurance. This is because of the ma- 
thematical reserve which is accumu- 
lated on each policy and which increas- 
es from year to year with the length 
of time the insurance has been in 
force. It would be just as easy for a 
legal reserve company, whose members 
had all attained the age of 65 years, to 
provide for the normal mortality of 40 
per 1,000 as it would be to meet its 
claims in the first year of its existence 
with a mortality of probably 7 or 8 per 


1,000. Again, if all the policyholders of 
a company were 80 years of age, the 
normal mortality would be 144 per 
1,000, but the company would find it 
just as easy to pay its losses as ever 


before, because of the accumulated re- 
serve. ‘ihe latter, for example, if the 
policy (insured at attained age of 80) 
has been 25 years in force, would 
amount to $676.42. Or, if all the mem- 
bers of a legal reserve company had 
aitained the age of 95 years, so that, 


according to the mortality table, all 
might be expected to die within the 
next twelve months, the company 


would be just as 1eady as ever to meet 











Part I.—Agency Arguments. 

Insurance for Bachelors, Men of Means, 
Debtors and Creditors, Partners, Women 
and others, 

Objections to Life Insurance. 

How Much Insurance Should a Man Have. 
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that mortality, for wnen the insured 
reaches the age of 95 the company 
holds a reserve of $923.11 against his 
policy, and that sum, with the net pre- 
mium then payable and 3 per cent. in- 
terest, will amount to $1,000, or just 
enough to pay the policy in full. In 
view of these facts it is remarkable 
that any legal reserve company should 
ever parade a comparison of mortality 
ratios based on the number of deaths 
per thousand policies, or the amount of 
death claims per thousand insurance 
in force. 

Ratio of Actual to Expected Mortality. 

It is very generally understood that 
the proper measure of mortality for a 
legal reserve company is the percentage 
which the actual losses of any year 
bear to the losses that were expected 
according to the mortality table. Tak- 
ing account of the various policies of 
a company—the amount of insurance 
and the attained ages of the several 
policyholders, it is a simple matter to 
determine what amount of death claims 
are to be expected in the current year, 
provided the death rate corresponds 
with the mortality table. When the 
actual death claims accruing during any 
year are compared with the amount 
which the company was expected to 
pay, and had provided for, we obtain 
the ratio of “actual to expected.” 
Ratio Misleading as Basis of Compari- 

son. 

This ratio is of the greatest im- 
portance in enabling a company to 
study its own condition; but as a means 
of comparison between companies 1* 
may be quite as misleading as other 
ratios. This will appear from the ob- 
servations which follow. It is common 
for the young company to boast of its 
low mortality, and to attribute its good 
fortune to the care with which its risks 
have been selected. Without doubt the 
favorable mortality is due largely to a 
careful selection of risks, but is chiefly 
owing to the fact that such risks have 
been examined so recently. An old com- 
pany has the same experience with the 
new business which it has written. If 
the reader will turn to the Connecticut 
Insurance Report for 1911, page 1,077, 
he will find a table of the ratios of 
actual to expected mortality in the case 
of business one year old, as written by 
the various companies doing business 
in the State of Connecticut. Let us 
take for illustration one of the oldest 
and best of the purely mutual compa- 
nies in this country. In 1910 its ex- 
pected death claims on policies issued 
in that year amounted to $335,800. Its 
actual death claims amounted to $62,- 
500. The ratio of actual to expected 
was 18.61. There we have a ratio that 
would do credit to any company, how- 
ever young or however small. Com- 
pare this now with the same company’s 
ratio, as shown in the same table, 
based upon the entire business in 
force. Its total expected mortality for 
the year was $5,756,047, while its actu- 
al mortality was $3,752,165. The ratio 
was 65.19. The question arises, why 
was the ratio on business one year old 
so much less than the average ratio of 





the entire business of the company? 
Obviously, because the new business 
was fresh from the medical examiner’s 
hands. 

Let us now consider one other fact 
in connection with this same case. 
Several years ago the company pub- 
lished its mortality experience on poli- 
cies that had been in force for various 
periods. This experience showed that, 
taking all the policies of the company 
eleven years old and older, the ratio of 
actual mortality to expected had been 
96% per cent. Another prominent 
company, in this instance a stock com- 
pany, has recently published a similar 
experience, showing that the mortality 
after a few years does not vary greatly 
from the American Experience Table. 
There are no two companies in this 
country which are more careful in the 
selection of their risks or which are 
better managed than the ones here re- 
ferred to. 


Proportion of Old Business Must Be 
Considered. 


The lesson to be learned is that, in 
comparing mortality ratios, it is all im- 
portant to take in consideration the 
relative amounts of old business there 
may be on the books of the companies 
compared. A company, whose business 
is all comparatively new, ought to have 
a mortality far below that of the table; 
but when the great bulk of a compa- 
ny’s business has been in force for 
many years, it must expect an average 
ratio of actual to expected of any- 
where from 70 to 90 per cent., although 
its business of recent issue may show 
quite as low a ratio as the business of 
any younger company. 

It is not necessary to state that, under 
the contribution method of apportioning 
surplus, the new business, which con- 
tributes the greater saving in mortality, 
should receive credit for that saving, 
whether in a new or old company, just 
as the older business, which has but a 
small saving from mortality, should be 
credited with correspondingly smaller 
surplus. On the other hand, the great 
bulk of the expense is incurred in plac- 
ing the new business upon the books, 
and that expense should be charged to 
new business accordingly. It does not 
follow that, because one company has 
a vast amount of old business upon its 
books and hence a relatively high ratio 
of mortality, it will, therefore, be able 
to pay smaller dividends than the com- 
pany which has comparatively little old 
business and a correspondingly lower 
mortality ratio. While the old business 
receives but little from saving in mor- 
tality, it should be charged with but 
little expense; at the same time the 
gain from excess interest on old policies 
is far greater than on newer policies 
with their smaller reserves. 


Only Business of Same Age Should be 
Corr pared. 

In any comparison of mortality ratios. 
therefore, the relative amounts of old 
business should be taken into considera- 
tion. The company with the higher 
mortality ratio may, in fact, be able 
to pay greater dividends from that very 


RQUITABLE AGENCY MERTINGS 


IN MIDDLE WESTERN’ STATES. 








President W. A. Day Will Address 
Large Gatherings at Toledo, 
Chicago and Kansas City. 





The initial tour of William A. Day, 


| president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
j|ance Society, among the agency forces 


of the Society since his election to the 
presidency, will be in the Middle West- 
ern States. Leaving New York Sep- 
tember 6, accompanied by Second Vice- 
President George T. Wilson; insurance 
assistant to the president, Henry L. 
Rosenfeld, who has charge of the West- 
ern Agency Department; and Secretary 
William Alexander, Mr. Day will ad- 
dress the first agency conference at 
Toledo on September 7. This meeting 


| will include the agents of Ohio, Indi- 


ana and Michigan. 


At Chicago September 8 a giant 


meeting will be held covering the 
agents of Illinois, Minnesota and 
Dakota. 


At Kansas City September 9 the 
agents of Missouri, Kansas, lowa and 
Oklahoma will meet to greet the home 
office officiais. 


Following the meeting in Kansas 
City, President Day and Secretary 
Alexander will return to New York; 


Second Vice-President Wilson and Mr. 
Rosenfeld continuing in an extended 
trip covering the Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific Coast agencies. 





DECIDE ON NEW YORK CITY. 





Ilinois Life Men Would Hold 1912 Club 
Meet in Gotham—Company 
Stipulates Requirements. 





At the business session of the Illinois 
Life Club Convention it was unani- 
mously decided that New York City 
would make an ideal place to hold the 
1912 convention. 

As the meeting place must be ap- 
proved by the Company, the manage- 
ment has named the following condi 
tions under which it will O.K. the selec- 
tion of the agents: 

“If, on July 31st, 1912, we have not 
less than seventy-five qualified regular 
members of the $100,000 Club, then, in 
that event, the Club will make the New 
York city trip. If, however, our next 
year’s Club membership is less than 
seventy-five regular members, then, in 
that event, the convention will be held 
at the home office of the Company in 
Chicago.” 


source—the saving in mortality—than 
a company with a lower ratio. For ex- 
ample, the mutual company heretofore 
referred to as having an average mor- 
tality ratio of 65.19, taking its entire 
business into consideration, had a ratio 
for business written in 1910 of only 
18.61; while another company, with a 
much lower average mortality ratio 
(57.56), had a ratio of 32.94 for busi- 
ness written in 1910. It is obvious that 
the company with the higher average 
mortality ratio had a larger saving 
from mortality in the case of new busi- 
ness than its competitor with the lower 
general ratio. It should be explained, 
however, that the amount of business 
written in a single year is of itself too 
small to furnish a reliable ratio. A 
much larger business is necessary in 
order to secure an average. The cir- 
cumstances, however, indicate the diffi- 
culty of drawing safe conclusions from 
mortality ratios. While the business of 
a single year is too small to furnish a 
safe guide in respect of average mortal- 
ity, if the companies would report their 
mortality ratios for business of every 
age—that is, the ratio of business one 
year old, ratio of business two years 
old, three years old, ten years old, forty 
years old, etc., a study of such figures 
would indicate to the expert the relative 
ability of the two companies to appor 
tion surplus from this source 
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LITTLE FOR STOCKHOLDERS. 





Wind-up of Economic Life of Philadel- 
phia Not Encouraging to Investors 
—Expen: s Caused Reinsurance. 
Physicians, lawyers, teachers, rail- 

road men and others who invested in 

the stock of the defunct Economic Life 
of Philadelphia will receive small re 
turns in the winding up of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, judging by the report of 

Special Master S. D. Townsend, Jr., 

with whom claims and exceptions have 

been filed. August 28 was the last day 
for the filing of exceptions, and only 
one was filed. 

There is in the hands of the receiv- 
ers about $40,000 for distribution, 
which will give to the stockholders 
from $1.40 to $1.60 per share on stock 
which cost $10 to $12 per share, and 
which at one time was being sold for 
$22 per share. 

There will be a hearing before Chan- 
cellor Curtis on September 7, when it 
is expected a final distribution will be 
ordered and the case after nearly 
three years in the hands of receivers, 
disposed of. The receivers are H. S. 
Goldey, of this city; Webster K. 
Wetherill and Alexander K. McCul- 
lough, of Philadelphia. 

The Company is a Delaware corpora- 
tion and had headquarters in Philadel- 
phia with agencies throughout several 
States. 

The smash of the Economic Life was 
due to excessive expenditures of funds 
in the securing of business. Efforts 
were made to bolster up its affairs 
without avail, and it was finally decid- 
ed to reinsure its risks, the insurance 
going to the Postal Life of New York. 








ANSWERS MR. CATHLES. 





Correspondent Contends He Made No 
Misstatement in Contributed 
Article Published. 





Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

This letter justifies you for printing 
and me for writing a “contributed” 
article that appeared in your issue of 
June 15th. 

Mr. Cathles, officer of Southwestern, 
wrote a reply, which is published in 
your issue of August 17th and headed 
“Statement Challenged.” 

T accept the “challenge,” as long as 

is to be bloodless. 

My article did not mention the 
Southwestern by name, but referred to 
it in the following manner: “Four of 
the five oldest home companies (of 
Texas) have written special board con- 
tracts liberally and the other is on 
a basis of reserve lower than the 
lowest in the United States.” 

Mr. Cathles takes up the matter in 
name of Southwestern and makes some 
erroneous inferences. He assumes (1) 
that the Southwestern is accused of 
having issued specials at one time and 
that it never did; and (2) that it is 
accused of “a basis of reserve lower 
than the lowest in the United States.” 
IT will point out his errors under these 
two headings. 

First:—He says it has never issued 
“special ‘board contracts” or “never so 
far as I can find.” If he was a good 
finder he would know that its policies 
were issued with “Specials,” by what- 
ever name, as a consideration. There 
was an “inside company” (“Southern 
Securities,” I think), which issued stock 
or options conjointly with the South- 
western’s policies. The bottom of the 
proposition was hard to learn. The 
Southwestern did not sign the specials, 
but it was undoubtedly their scheme. 
Only by a technicality, to avoid legally 
its moral resnonsibiity for its “securities 
company” acting as general agent, can 
Mr. Cathles explain why he did not 
“find” the facts. My statements are 
vractically faithful to the history of 
this case. The “securities company” 
had a State-wide agency but not ex- 
clusive agency contract. There were 
other agents of Southwestern who were 
not under the “securities company,” 
but the “securities company” had the 


better of the deal with public in offer- 
ing, as special inducements, its own 
stock, with, unquestionably, the knowl- 
edge and approval of the Southwestern. 
There was a Mr. Morgan and a Mr. 
Hodges leading the “securities” end of 
the game. They had differences and 
then different connections. 

The Fort Worth Life never issued 
“specials” either directly or indirectly. 
The companies that issued ‘“‘the truly- 
real,” or “simon-pure” specials, instead 
of the “securities” trick, are the 
American National, Galveston; Texas 
Life, Waco; and Guarantee Life, Hous- 
ton. The Guarantee Life killed “the 
goose.” It was so “rank” the Texas 
Insurance Commissioner put on “war 
paint” and “fought to finish.” 

Second:—Here Mr. Cathles assumes 
erroneously the Southwestern is ac- 
cused of “a basis of reserve lower than 
the lowest in the United States.” He 
should be well enough posted to know 
that this can refer to only the Fort 
Worth Life. Four years ago the South- 
western was on the Fort Worth Life 
basis, and I presume is still as to old 
business.—Yours truly, ‘‘Acccurate.” 





MONTHLY INCOME POLICIES. 





Manhattan Life Issues Rate Book Cov- 
ering Cost and Values on Prin- 
cipal Forms. 





The Manhattan Life has issued a 
new rate book showing the cost of 
policies on the Ordinary life, Twenty 
payment life and Twenty year endow- 
ment plans, the proceeds of which are 
payable in limited or continuous 
monthly instalments instead of a lump 
sum, 

The rates and values on an Ordinary 
life policy, with the assured at age 35, 
are as follows: 





ae Contin’d 
Ets Insurance 
Yrs. Mos. 
3 3 4 
4 4 10 
5 6 4 
6 7 10 
7 9 2 
§ 10 4 
9 11 4 
10 12 3 
11 13 0 
12 13 7 
13 14 1 
14 14 6 
15 14 9 
16 15 6 
7 15 2 
18 15 3 
19 15 3 
20 15 3 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL. 





American Assurance of Philadelphia to 
Have $300,000 and Enter Regular 
Life Field. 





We are advised by President Rein- 
hold R. Koch of the American Assur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, that the 
Company expects at a meeting to be 
held to-day (Thursday) to increase its 
capital stock to $300,000, following 
which it will commence the writitig of 
a regular life insurance business, issu- 
ing up-to-date forms of policies. 

The Company writes accident, sick- 
ness and industrial insurance. 





Follow-Up Bureau a Factor. 

The new paid business of the South- 
ern States Life of Atlanta for the first 
seven months of 1911 was $2,902,020, 
so that the allotment of $6,000,000 for 
the year, set by President Moore, seems 
like a cinch. 

The Company finds that agents are 
greatly benefited by aid received from 
its Follow-Up Bureau. For example, of 
all the business secured by agents dur- 
ing the months of June and July, 30 per 
cent. of it, or $197,208, is known to have 
been written through the ald of this 
Bureau, 








Incorporated as a Stock Co.rpany by the State of Illinois 





COMPANYS 


HOME OFFICE 
Fifth Floor, Tacoma Building, Chicago 


The ONLY Life Insurance Company operating through 
BANKS OF DEPOSIT which prepares the 
field for you—MR. AGENT 
WHY don’t you write the Company AT ONCE ? 








MICHIGAN 
STATE LIFE 


DETROIT - 
FREDERIC APPS, President 


A LIBERAL SALARY 


and First Year Commission and a 
Continuous Renewal Commission 
To TWO Persona. 
PRODUCERS 
IN 


OHIO or INDIANA 


ADDRESS: 
Howard C. Wade, Sup’t of Agents 


HARTFORD 
LIFE 


Is out after Business and Wants 
You To Ask About Its Best 
Proposition. It Will Be Worth 
While. 


WE HAVE THE | 
BEST SELLERS | 


CHARTERED 1866 





Paid Beneficiaries Over 


$37,000,000 | 


HARTFORD, CONN. 














WHY NOT 


—e— 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF BOSTON, MASS.? 


WHY NOT 
THE 18 PAYMENT LIFE? 


WHY NOT 





THIS AGENCY? 
IT DOES THINGS—TRY US 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Telephone 6030—6031 Cortland 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















fireat Southern Life Insurance Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS ae 


| SIX MILLION DOLLARS 


New Insurance Written During 1911 
January $627,400 
February 600,400 
March ; 655,585 
I® April . 1,135,150 $3,018,535 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
| $1,038,051.16 


We want good men to represent a good 
Company. Address 


O. S. CARLTON, Vice President 





J. T. SCOTT 


Treasurer 





J,S. RICE 
President 
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MEDICAL PROGRAM ARRANGED 


PRECEDING LIFE CONVENTION. 








Important Papers Scheduled for Dis- 
cussion at Pittsburgh Gathering— 
General Invitation Extended. 





The Medicai Section of the American 
Life Convention is to hold its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Schenley at Pitts- 
burgh on September 20, the day before 
the opening of the convention. 

At this meeting some very excellent 
papers of great interest to medical di- 
rectors and life insurance examiners 
will be read, and any medical directors, 
examiners, actuaries or officers of com- 
panies who are interested are cordially 
invited to attend and to participate in 
the discussion of the papers. 


It is suggested that any that expect 
to attend make reservation of quarters 
at the Hotel Schenley at once. If it is 
found later they are unable to attend, 
the reservations may be cancelled. 

The following is the program arranged 
for the meeting: 

“The Transmission of Tuberculosis 
During Foetal Life.” Dr. Harold A. Mil- 
ler, medical director Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust. Discussion opened by Dr. Victor 
C. Vaughan, Jr., associate medical direc- 
tor Michigan State Life. 

“The Healed Tubercular Lesion from 
a Life Insurance Standpoint.” Dr. Geo. 
W. Parker, medical director Peoria Life. 

“Blood Pressure.” Dr. Henry Wire- 
man Cook, medical director Northwest- 
ern National Life. 

“Nervous Diseases as Applied to Life 
Insurance.” Dr. John S. Turner, medi- 
cal director Southland Life. Discussion 
opened by Dr. J. H. Florence, medical 
director Great Southern Life of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

“From.” Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, secretary 
Medical Section American Life Conven- 
tion, 





ASSESSMENTISM CRITICISED. 





Actuary Anderson of Wisconsin Insur- 
ance Department Issues Pamphlet 
Pointing Out Abuses. 





Insurance abuses arising from the ac- 
cumulation of large sums of money in 
the treasuries of some assessment life 
associations and fraternal societies with- 
out any proper accounting, or even a 
tentative apportionment of the equities 
of the individual members, are the sub- 
ject of a pamphlet by L. A. Anderson, 
actuary for the Wisconsin Insurance 
Department, just published. The extent 
to which misappropriation and conver- 
sion of funds have been carried is typi- 
cal in several glaring examples cited in 
this pamphlet which bears the title 
“Valuation of Assessment and Stipulat- 
ed Premium Policies.” 

Many instances are cited to show how 
funds accumulated out of the contribu- 
tions of the members have been literal- 
ly stolen because there was no account- 
ing, nor apportionment of the funds on 
hand. 

“But the worst feature of such trans- 
actions,” says the author, “is the revolt- 
ing fact that they are often made under 
the sanction of law and the approval of 
the insurance department of the State. 
Small wonder that the layman acquires 
contempt for law or that class hatred 
prevails.” 

Official reports show, says Mr. Ander- 
son, that there are scores of societies, 
with assets in some cases running into 
ten or twenty millions of dollars con- 
tributed principally out of the hard- 
earned savings of the laboring classes. 

Mr. Anderson has devised a formula 
designed to stop wholesale stealing of 
such funds. It has been worked out by 
the aid of higher mathematics, compre- 
hensible only to those with actuarial 
knowledge. It modifies previous for- 
mulas by making it possible, in dealing 
with two existing societies, to apportion 
the entire fund practically by one opera- 


tion. With his new formula, Mr. Ander- 
son does not claim to be able to make 
the apportionment absolutely accurate, 
but believes that for all practical pur- 
poses the values can be determined 
with sufficient accuracy and with a 
minimum amount of labor so that sub- 
stantial justice may be done to all con- 
cerned and the misappropriation of the 
funds be forever prevented. 





ASSOCIATED FRATERNITIES. 





Combination of Fraternals Has Nearly 
Four Billion Outstanding Insur- 
ance--Assets $40,000,000. 





At the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Fraternities—an organization of 
fraternal associations—held at Niagara 
Falls last week, it was shown that the 
37 societies, holding membership in the 
organization have outstanding insurance 
aggregating $3,976,000,000. The aggre- 
gate number of certificate holders is 
in excess of 3,000,000 and the combined 
assets $40,000,000. 

It was pointed out that the death rate 
for the past year averaged less than 7 
per 1,000, while the expected, according 
to the National Fraternal Congress table 
of mortality, was in excess of 8. 

L. W. Squier, chairman of the com- 
mittee on jurisprudence and legislation, 
presented a report showing that the 
“Mobile bill” had been adopted in thir- 
teen States and put into effect practi- 
cally by department rulings in three 
more; that of 500 decisions in courts of 
last resort affecting fraternal insurance 
72 per cent. had gone against the so- 
cieties and 28 per cent. in their favor; 
that twenty-two State departments had 
made rulings affecting the societies dur- 
ing the year, some drastic and some 
revolutionary. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, A. R. Talbot, Lineoln, Neb.; 
vice-president, W. A. Fraser, Dallas, 
Tex.; secretary-treasurer, E. W. Dono- 
van, Detroit, Mich.; members of the 
executive committee, J. F. Taake, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and A. E. King, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Los Angeles was selected as the place 
of the 1912 convention. 





Illinois Life Club. 





The eight annual meeting of the 
$100,000 Club of the Illinois Life was 
held. at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
during the past week. The membership 
of the Club has increased to 44, and a 
most noteworthy feature is the fact 
that 18 reside in Illinois. Pennsylva- 
nia comes second with 9 and Georgia 
has 6. : 

A. P. Simmonds of Philadelphia 
earned the presidency, his production 
being $423,000. 

It is proposed to increase the mem- 
bership to 75 during the coming year. 

Announcement was made that the 
examined business to date was $13,000,- 
000 as compared with $11,500,000 for 
the same period of last year. 





Death of Dr, Lane. 





Dr. W. B. Lane, former vice-president 
of the Manhattan Life, died in Brook- 
lyn, Sunday, after a prolonged illness. 

Dr. Lane first entered the service of 
the Manhattan in 1872, and at the time 
of his resignation, owing to ill health, 
in October, 1910, was vice-president. 
He was a man of sterling integrity, up- 
rightness of purpose, and was beloved 
by all who knew him. 





Takes New Name. 





Following objections by the Metro- 





"THE general agent is making a profit on every case 
you write. Why not make this extra commission 
yourself by working for the 


STANDARD LIFE 


“ “ OF PITTSBURGH? .. .. 


Policyholders are given a stock interest in the company 
by the guaranteed dividends on their policies. Our 
agents are saving money. 


Write FRANK A. WESLEY 


(Vice-President and Director of Agencies) 
for agent’s contract 
Home Office: THE JENKINS ARCADE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DISTRICT MAWABERS WANTED A CLASS OF THEIR OW 


Territory in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mis- 
i They must be honest, en- 








souri and Iowa 
ROYAL UNION || teres oe an s1ZzZER® 
Mutual Life Insurance “. | WE WANT YOU 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 
ST. LOUIS, [10. 





Jas. T. Priestly, M. D. 


Carleton B. Pray 
Treasurer Medical Director 














PROSPEROUS AGENTS 


We closed the first half of the year with new business well-ahead 
of that for the first half of 1910. Our agents are prosperous. Are 
YOU ?- Policies, premium rates, dividends, progressive manage- 
ment, satisfied policyholders, and the Company’s fine reputation, 
give to our agents an advantage in soliciting. That advantage in- 
creases their incomes. Write to 

GEORGE D. LANG, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851 








e e 
National Life Insurance Company 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Mutual. Organized 1850. 

This company has increased its dividend scale this year for 
the third successive year, and the increase applies to all partici- 
pating policies in force from 1850 to date. 

An attractive monthly income policy just placed on the 
market. 

* A good agency opportunity for the right man in Central 
New York. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 














politan Life, the Metropolitan Life & 
Trust Co. of Chicago has changed its 


name to that of Empire Life & Trust. | 
| 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Desirable contracts for desirable territory 
obtained by desirable men. 
For particulars address, Home OFrice. 


can be 
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HINTS TO BUSINESS GETTERS. 





—_————- 


Meditating as to the prob- 
Widows able outcome of the em- 
and barrassing situation of a 
Investments. widow and her child, with 
the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy in their possession, sur- 
rounding agents of wild-cat concerns 
endeavoring to turn an investment of 
the funds their way, Philip E. Young, in 
the Union Central Advocate, says: 
“Will the widow hold on to her life 
insurance money? If she gets away 
from these fellows, she still may have 
to deal with the ‘family friend’ who has 
just the ‘ideal investment’ for her 
money. She has to do something with 
it and her husband is not here to offer 
his advice as to its safe investment. 
What will become of her and the child 
if she invests it unfortunately? 
“Contrast this situation with that of 
the widow who is guaranteed a stipu- 
lated income for life with the provision 
that it will continue to the child for 
20 years should she not live. While she 
may not be trained in handling thou- 
sands of dollars, she has been everlast- 
ingly trained in handling a monthly al- 
lowance. She will know what to do 
with $50 or $100 per month. She can- 
not assign her right to anyone else or 
discount future installments. She will 
be free from worry and cannot be with- 
out food and shelter, regardless of busi- 
ness fluctuations. You do not have to 
go to war and be shot at to get a ‘pen- 
sion’ for your family or yourself, you 
can stay at home and secure it.” 
© * * 
An agent of the Southern 
States Life of Atlanta tells 
of a simple but effective 
argument used to prevent 
an agent of another company from 
twisting a policy in his company which 
had been carried for four years. The 
subject was a farmer and the S. S. L. 
agent said: 
“Over there is a fine 4-year-old mare 
of yours—one that you know—that will 


Mare for 
a Colt? 


work your crop for you. Would you 
trade her for a young, unknown colt? 
You would have to wait a year or two 
to get that colt to work for you, you 
know. No?#Certainly not? Well that’s 
just what you are allowing this man to 


persuade you to do. You are about to 
trade a perfectly good two thousand 
dollar policy that is 4 years old, is 
working for you, and ‘will protect you 
for 7 years more without a dollar’s ex- 
pense, or will secure you a cash loan 
now if you need it—for a new and un- 
tried policy that will have to run three 
years before you can get a cent on it. 
Think it.over, old man.” * * # 
And he walked away. In short order 
the Twister also walked away. 

This simply illustrates the value of 
being able to say the right thing at 
the right time. The farmer well knew 
the difference between a four-year-old 
mare and a colt, where an array of fig- 
ures would have bewildered his reason- 
ing faculty. 

. > . 


Perhaps too often are the 

Appealto persuasive arguments of 

Reason. the solicitor directed to- 

ward convincing his pros- 
pect that the payments for life insur- 
ance are easily made with money that 
would otherwise be foolishly, or at 
least needlessly, spent. The wage 
earner or the man on small salary can 
easily estimate his necessities and it 
becomes simply a mathematical prob- 
lem to determine whether he will have 
any funds left over, either for life in- 
surance or for pleasure. 

Of course, men are differently con- 
stituted and the same argument will 
not apply to all cases, but the fact re- 
mains that there does exist in the 
heart of every true manly man an un- 
deniable love for the heroic, for the 
sacrificia: and for the strength of will 
that distinguishes him as the superior 
of the human race. 

It is not improper, therefore, to ap- 
peal to these elements of his nature. 
When a man is convinced of a duty, 
the item of self denial is not an obsta- 





cle; the pride of his manhood will over- 
ride all such hindrances and you will 
find that men who have been thus rea- 
soned with and purchase insurance in 
the full light of knowledge of the sub- 
ject are the kind who never lapse. 
They also exert a beneficial influence 
for the agent, the company and for in- 
surance in general. 

A careful study of your prospect will 
enable you to determine if this method 
will best appeal to him, and every pros- 
pect should be carefully studied and in- 
vestigated before he is approached on 
the subject, at least to the extent of 
trying to close up with him.—Office & 
Field. 





SYSTEMATIC WORK. 





Ray W. Stevens, Vice-President of Illi- 
nois Life, Gives Interesting 
Observations. 





In all the talks and discussions at the 
business session of the $100,000 Club, 
the predominating idea was that life 
insurance salesmen achieve success 
only in proportion to the energy and 


the system which they were willing to | 


put into their work. In other words, 
none of our large writers took any 
credit to himself for unusual or extraor- 
dinary insurance ability, but all con- 
tended that their business was abso- 
lutely dependent upon the time and the 
hard labor which they devoted to it. 

One especially interesting thing de- 
veloped in the discussions was that our 
largest writers not only plan their cam 
paigns more carefully than the smaller 
producers, but make a practice of going 
after the class of men who can afford 
to carry big policies, and it was 
brought out very plainly that the argu- 
ments necessary to secure the signature 
to a large application were not only 
identically the same as used in secur- 
ing the $1,000 prospect, but as a matter 
of fact there is really less work in- 
volved in the closing of a large policy 
for the reason that in going after that 
class of business you are dealing with 
a prospect who thinks and acts entirely 
on his own judgment. In other words, 
he doesn’t delay making application on 
the ground that he wants someone’s 
else opinion on the policy, or the com- 
pany, or to talk the matter over with 
any members of his family. 

The value of circulars was discussed 
and the opinion seemed to be that, pro- 
vided the list to be circularized was 
well selected, and afterward followed 
up by a personal call. without regard 
as to whether a reply had been receiv- 
ed or not, letters with good pulling 
qualities were well worth while. 

Tt was interesting to learn from big 
producers like Club President Sim- 
monds and First Vice-President Megary 
that they, themselves. found the “See 
People” or “Six Interviews Per Day” 
vlan of very great benefit to them in 
their work, and that frequently when 
out of live prospects they pushed right 
along on the flat canvass plan, devel- 
oping through that canvass some of the 
very best business and largest policies 
they ever wrote. 

Another feature of insurance solicit- 
ing on which all Club members were 
practically united. was the inadvisabil- 
ity of wasting much time on “warmed 
over” prospects. Nearly everv pro 
ducer of prominence testified that it 
was his belief that having heen given a 
good, fair hearing on the life insnrance 
proposition and leaving without the an- 
plication, it was hardly worth while to 
see that prospect again unless the pros- 
pect himself had set a definite future 
date on which he would give the mat- 
ter further consideration. 

The question of deciding whether or 
not a prospect really is a prospect is 


one of the most important things that | 


the insurance salesman must learn, and 
at the same time it is one of the hard- 
est things to learn, as there is no rule 
whatsoever to go by, and, as it often 
happens, when two agents make a joint 
canvass, one is disposed to mark the 
card “No prospect,” whereas the other 


decides that the prospects for insur- 
ance are very encouraging. 

In the last analysis success in life in- 
surance soliciting resolves itself down 
to the ability and the energy of the in- 
dividual salesman. The plans which one 
man follows to success would lead 
another to failure, therefore each 
agent is under the necessity of working 
out his own salvation with a reason- 
able assurance in the beginning that if 
he will only work earnestly, enthusias- 
tically and systematically, he can make 
more money as a life insurance sales- 
man than in any other occupation 
which he might undertake.—R. W. S. 





Dividends Coming Slowly. 





Dart, Kirnan & Dart, attorneys, an- |- 


nounce the first dividend on claims 
against the Keystone Life of Louisiana, 
which is being liquidated by the Teu- 
tonia Bank & Trust Company. It is 
announced that another dividend will 
probably be declared within the next 
eighteen months. 
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51st Year 


1860 


Home Life 
Insurance 


Company 


of New York 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


191] 


ROGER 0008s iv ccesaces $25,025,299.08 
Insurance reserve fund, 
ere dicadidckal $20,937,739.93 
Reserve for deferred 
dividends............ $2, 292,947.00 
Reserve for all other 
contingencies........ $1,794,612.13 
Insurance in force, 


December, 3ist, 1910 
$100, 214,968.00 


“As a result of a thorough examination 
into the affairs of this Company, it is evident 
to your examiners that the business is being 
conducted in an efficient manner * * * with 
a view to obeying fully the law and with 
intention of dealing with the policy-holders 
justly."—Extract from Report of the 
New York State Examiners, Dec. 24, 
1910. 








GEORGE STEVENSON, Jr., President 


Desirable general 


The Great Western Life Insurance Company 
of Kansas City, Missouri 
JAMES CHAPELLE, Secretary and Treasurer 


Every Policy of This Company is Secured by the Full Legal Reserve 
Deposited With the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri 


agencies for men with records as producers. Address the Company 








BUMPER CROPS IN TEXAS 


Are assured this year 


TEXANS NEED INSURANCE 


And have the money to pay for it 





‘ Oldest and Strongest Texas Company 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








RESERVE 


Assets $2,127,667.58 - - 


For Territory Address 


LOAN LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Surplus to Policyholders $236,303.93 





Liabilities $1,891,363.65 








American Central Life Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
From time to time has excellent openings in the sixteen states in which it operates, 
Energetic agents desiring liberal, permanent contracts for territory should address 


Herbert M. Woollen, Vice-President 











in many fields. 


WILLIAM T. SMITH, Secretary 





WANTED 
INSURANCE SALESMEN, THE MONEY-MAKING KIND 


Our policy contracts contain features unequalled by any other 
Company. They are real “sellers.” 


UNITED STATES ANNUITY AND LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1307 McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Openings of every kind 
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CASUALTY AND 


SURETY HAPPENINGS 











BIT PRANKLIN J. MOORE 


HiS DISMISSAL A SURPRISE. 





F. Norie Miller Places His Son and 
John A. Kelly Temporarily in Charge 
of Affairs in This Country. 





Upon his recent arrival in this coun- 
try, F. Norie Miller, home office gen- 
eral manager of the General Accident 
of Scotland, announced that he would 
proceed to reorganize the affairs of the 
corporation in this country on the lines 
recommended by insurance commis- 
sioners of various States. His first 
step in this direction was the an- 
nouncement that notice of dismissal 
had been served on Franklin J. Moore, 
United States manager, and Harry 
Vaux and Charles E. Ward, two of his 
chief aids. 

This was certainly the “unexpected,” 
and one of the chief queries of the fra- 
ternity for the past several days has 
been: “What is the matter with 
‘Frank Moore’?” 

Mr. Norie Miller also announced the 
peremptory dismissal’ of John Stein- 
back, W. I. Mullers and J. J. Kriss, the 
dismissal being in conformity with the 
demand of the New York Insurance 
Department. 

In the meantime the affairs of the 
United States branch are in charge of 
Claude Norie Miller, Canadian man- 
ager of the corporation as supervisor 
of the various departments, and John 
A. Kelly of New York, attorney for the 
United States. 

Mr. Miller’s Telegram. 

Following his arrival in this country, 
Mr. Norie ‘Miller sent the following 
telegram to each of the commissioners 
holding membership on the committee 
charged with the investigation of in- 
dustrial accident and health condi- 
tions: 

“I have to-day arrived in the United 
States and have carefully considered 
the recommendations of your commit- 
tee which you propose to submit for 
adoption by the convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners on Tuesday next, 
and the report given to me of the posi- 
tion of matters by Dr. Dobie and Mr. 
Watson. I am not quite clear as to the 
function and authority of the conven- 
tion to which the report of your com- 
mittee will be presented. I assume, 
however, that whatever the delegation 
of that convention may be, it will be 
followed by specific and authoritative 
written directions by the various insur- 
ance departments represented by the 
convention, and I await such specific 
directions from you and the other com- 
missioners, with which I will immedi- 
ately comply; meantime I am proceed- 
ing to reorganize on the lines of the 
recommendations.” 

Speculation Over Mr. Moore. 
Considerable speculation has been 

indulged in as to the reasons for Mr. 
Moore’s dismissal. A Milwaukee paper 
(Daily News) says: 

It is understood that Mr. Boyer 
convinced the officers (F. Norie 
Miller) that Moore was responsi- 
ble for starting the trouble which 
has caused such an upheaval in 
the casualty business 
The significance attached to. this is 

due to the fact that the insurance com- 
missioners were in annual convention 
in Milwaukee at the time the paper re- 
ferred to was issued. 

Another reason assigned is said to be 
the opposition shown by Mr. Moore to 
& movement on the part of those iden- 
tified wich the General Accident to sell 
— of a foreign company on this 
side. 

Still a further report states that the 
home office manager based his act of 
dismissal on information obtained from 
members of Mr. Moore’s department 
since his arrival in this country. 


Franklin J. Moore has been an in- 
teresting and conspicuous figure in 
casualty underwriting affairs for the 
past decade His services were in- 
herited by the General through the re- 
insurance of a small New England cas- 
ualty company and he was subsequent- 
ly appointed United States manager, 
his income, as shown by the recent re- 
port, being $22,000. 

For many years he cut quite a figure 
at the various annual gatherings of 
accident and health insurance under- 
writers, but it cannot be said that he 
was generally popular. 

That “bad blood” has existed be- 
tween Mr. Boyer and Mr. Moore for 
some time is a matter of general 
knowledge, the idea prevailing that it 
was due to the growth of the Industrial 
department. 

Until some one in authority speaks, 
it is doubtful if the true reason for the 
action taken will be known. 





“LEADING SURETY COMPANY.” 





President Lyman of American Surety 
Resents Claim of National Surety 
to the Honor. 





Speaking of a circular letter sent out 
by the National Surety Company in 
which the growth of the institution is 
played up in large type, H. D, Lyman, 
president of the American Surety, in a 
letter issued says: 

“Herewith we send you a copy of a 
circular sent out by the National Sure- 
ty Company of New York, which is en- 
titled ‘Some Growth,’ and which states 


.that the ‘National has steadily forged 


ahead,’ and gives a comparative list of 
suretyship premium receipts of ‘some’ 
companies for 1910 to prove it, in 
which list it states its suretyship pre- 
miums at $2,558,479. 

“One of the purposes of the circular 
is, apparently, to brace its self-asserted 
designation of America’s leading sure- 
ty company and to give the impression 
to the uninitiated that said aggregate 
of premiums is, by being the highest, 
proof of its foresight and wisdom when 
it elected 
‘Leading Surety Company.’ 

“What is the apparent principal pur- 
pose of the circular? To permit bank- 
ers, railroad officials, merchants and 
other employers who may read it, to 
believe that the National actually re- 
ceived more suretyship premiums than 
any other company. The fact is unim- 
portant because quality and not volume 
is the test, and time is required to 
ripen that kind of fruit. But apart from 
that question, busy employers have a 
right to expect complete frankness of 
statement in such an announcement, 
because it is a bid by the National for 
their patronage. 

“When, therefore, they discover that 
in the year 1910 the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company of Balti- 
more received suretyship premiums in 
the sum of $3,816,763.62, being $758,- 
224.62 in excess of those of the Nation- 
al, they may not be surprised that said 
company was omitted from the list of 
companies given by the National, but 
they may wonder at the judgment of 
officers of a company that would sanc- 
tion the issuance of a statement so in- 
accurate, particularly as the capital 
and surplus of the omitted company ex- 
ceeded, December 31, 1910, that of the 
National by the sum of $223,512.88. 

“Yours very truly, H. D. Lyman, 

“President. 

“As of December 31, 1910: United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., capital, 
$2,000,000; surplus, $887,327.05; Nation- 
al Surety Co., capital, $1,500,000; sur- 
plus, $1,163,814.17. 

“American Surety Co., capital $2,- 
500,000; surplus, $3,403,365.97. 

“No ‘Broad Red Line’ here to 
‘watch!’ 

“Red is the color for danger signals!” 











itself to the position of - 





GUMPENDSATIUN Thy GASL 


NEW 





JERSEY LAW ATTACKED. 





Sume Peculiar reatures in Suit Against 
Newark leliegraph Co.—Liability 
Companies Not Invoived. 





A case is now before the Common 
ricas Court Of Newark, N. J., waich 
will test the constitutionality ol the 
receLt cOlupeusatuion law enacted in 
New Jersey. ‘ine matter came up 
turougo a@ petlluon to tne court ior 
compensation, by Mrs. Lizzie A. Sexton, 
WwOW OL @ Jineman wWuo was Killed od 
is alleged wiille in the empioy ol the} 
Newark District Leiegraph Co. | 

iinat the case will ve carried to the} 
hignest tribunal, is certain, for cine | 
coulsel OL Delall Of the complainants, 
is Staie Senator H. V. Usborn, wao is 
credited With having iramed the meas- 
ure and who iltroduced it into the 
iegisiature. 

abere are several peculiar feafures 
connected with the case. Sexton is al- 
leged to have met his death on July 4, 
avout three hours after the compensa- 
tion act went into elfect. ‘his being a) 
holiaay, counsel tor the defendant com- | 
pany ciaims as part of his defense, | 
that the Company had no opportunity | 
to make any agreement with the de-| 
ceased employe and further that the| 
time intervening between the act going 
into effect and of the accident, was not 
Sullicient to permit of an understand- | 
ing in the matter. | 

On this point, insurance men who) 
have followed the law say that it would | 








not be valid defense because it was | 


presumed under the law that in the 
absence of any agreement between em- 
ployer and employe, the conditions of | 
the act were to become effective 
automatically. 

In addition to the usual defenses of 
carelessness and previous knowledge of 
the dangerous nature of the spot where 
Sexton was working, the telegraph 
company questions both the legality of 
the action and the constitutionality of 
the compensation law. 

As to the constitutionality of the 
measure, reference is made to para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of Section 1, which 
counsel contends deprives respondent 
cf the usual common law defenses, that 
based upon the fault of a fellow servant 
contributory negligence and assumption 
of the risk of the occupation. The 
constitutionality of paragraph 18, of 
Section 2, providing for the fixing of 
the compensation by the court sitting 
without a jury, is also disputed. 

In addition to these defenses, it is 
further contended by the defendant iuat 
paragraph 9 of Section 2, is contrary 
to Article 5 of the amended Constitution 
of the United States. 

“The scheme set forth in this pro- 
vision of Section 2,” the respondent 
says, “would make the employer liable 
for compensation for injury to an em- 
ploye, which injury was not caused by 
the employer’s negligence. Such a 
scheme can only be binding upon the 
employer by his consent, for otherwise 
the award of damages in such cases 
would deprive him of his property 
without due process of law.” 


It is not definitely known whether | 


or not the Newark District Telegraph 
Co. carried liability insurance including 
the compensation feature, but it is 
thought that it is not, for it is the 
custom for the large telegraph com- 
panies to carry their own liability pro- 
tection. It is not believed that any of 


the liability insurance companies will | 
be involved in any test cases of the | 


New Jersey Compensation Act, because 
there is a disposition to meet the con- 


ditions of the law without question. A | 


hearing is set for September 22. 





J. L. Parker Manager. 





John L. Parker has been appointed 
suceessor to W. L. Reynolds as gen- 
eral manager of the Inter-State Fire of 
Birmingham, Ala. 


} 
| 





THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Operates on a full 3 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and 
offers the very best possible 
security, with a safe, 
equitable contract 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets Jan. 1,1911 .... $54,422,643.60 
Liabilities............... 50,108,449.79 
4,314,193.81 


Alfred D. Foster, President 
D. F. Appel, Vice-President 
J. A. Barbey, Secretary 
Wm. F. Davis, Asst. Secretary 
J. G. Wildman, Asst. Secretary 





EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHARLES H. STRAUSS, General Agent 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 








| IMPORTANT POSITIONS | 





are waiting for capable Agents in much de- 
sirable territory, ready for occupancy when- 
ever suitable men are available. Correspond- 
ence welcomed with those who can produce 
applications, who are energetic workers and 
successful solicitors. WRITE AT ONCE. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Frep E. Ricwarps, President 


Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt., 
either 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine 
THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 
405 Exchange Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















CHICAGOS 
GREATEST 
COMPANY 


OLDEST 
IN 
CHICAGO 


LARGEST 
IN 
TEST fel 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION 


EXPERTS EXPERIENCE ABROAD. 








Abuses Under Old Methods in Europe— 
Plea for a New Act for 
America. 





It has frequently been’ asserted that 
a very large amount of compensation 
that ought to go to injured workmen, 
find its way into the pockets of the 
lawyers. That holds good chiefly in 
countries and States where Worker’s 
Compensation Acts have not been 
called into exfistence and where the 
workmen seek redress under the terms 
of an Employer’s Liability Act. Under 
the terms of the act known as Em- 
ployer’s Liability, the onus of proof 
lies with the injured workman, while 
the Workman’s Compensation Act on the 
cther hand, introduces a new principle— 
namely the principle of an obligation on 
the part of the employer irrespective of 
negligence to answer in damages for 
injuries to workmen in his employ. In 
effect, the Workman’s Compensation 
Act makes an employer the insurer of 
his servants and the act is so far- 
reaching that unless in very glaring 
cases, the employer finds it convenient 
and profitable to pay the claim without 
invoking the aid of the law. Our in- 
tention, however, is not to indulge in 
a disquisition on the relative merits of 
the different acts but rather to throw 
a side-light on some of the abuses that 
existed in Britain and Germany when 
the old Employer’s Liability Acts were 
in force when practically every claim 
made, had to be decided by the Courts. 

Enter the “Shady Lawyer.” 

This situation gradually brought into 
existence a set of men who soon be- 
came known as “Shady Lawyers” and 
I will endeavor to illustrate how these 
gentlemen live and the effect their con- 
duct has on the fixing of rates for 
Liability business. They generally have 
their offices in the back streets and 
their clients are mostly working men 
and their wives. The next requisite is 
the assistance of a “runner” or “tout” 
and with this combination, they pro- 
ceed to rob their clients, and Insurance 
Companies. A few typical cases will 
serve to show how it is done. The tout 
meets—always quite accidentally—a 
cripple, or injured person, on his way 
home from the hospital. A friendly 
inquiry concerning the injuries leads to 
more general conversation. ‘Who?” 
asks the tout, “is acting for him.” No 
one. Then he would be, wise to consult 
Swindle, Death & Co., very smart fel- 
lows; get him a lot of money. “Why?” 
continues the tout. He knew of a case 
where a man——. the rest of his state- 
ment is mere fiction. Away the un- 
fortunate goes with the accompanying 
tout to Swindle, Death & Co.’s office. 
“Mr. Swindle is: engaged, but he will 
see you in a few minutes.” This is 
to heighten the sense of the firm’s im- 
portance. After an interval the new 
client and the tout are shown in. The 
accident is described, names and dates 
noted and the game is started. Or the 
client may be an old man an intimate 
friend of Mr. Swindle, one whom he 
has had the pleasure of acting for on 
many previous occasions. ‘In this case 
the introduction of Mr. Tout is not 
required. 

Living Off Accidents. 

This latter class of client is recruited 
by men—there are hundreds of them— 
who live by taking occasional laboring 
jobs in the hope of meeting with a 
more or less severe accident. They will 
act in the capacity either of the unfor- 
tunate principal or an important wit- 
ness. They know the Employer’s Lia- 
bility Act by heart. No working for 
them “in the face of a known danger.” 

They will never “willfully disobey” 
orders, given for their safety’s sake. They 
knew a great deal too much for that. 
They generally work in more or less 
organized gangs, one member to be the 
injured party, the other the witness. 
Their requirements are simple and but 
three in number—first, an injury; sec- 
ond, a danger, and third a party capable 





of paying. The injury may be obtained 
anyhow or anywhere, or is not always 
absolutely essential; when existent, 
progress is simplified. The danger is 
diligently searched for and with it is 
found the party who can pay. [If the 
danger is owned by a poor man who 
is uninsured it ceases to be a danger 
worth mentioning and has no further 
interest to our friends. If it belongs 
to a Railway Co., or a wealthy builder, 
ell is plain sailing. A plausible story 
which will “hold water” is soon con- 
cocted, and a visit to S., D. & Co. sets 
the ball rolling It should be noted that 
S., D. & Co. are perfectly well aware 
of the character of these men, their 
associates and the nature of the cases 
which they bring for adjustment. But 
that in no way influences the subsequent 
proceedings; which are identical, botn 
as regards the genuine unfortunate 
raked in by the tout and the profes- 
sional accident seeker and his tribe. 


Method of Procedure. 


Whether the case is authentic and 
deserving or the absolute reverse, the 
proceedings are as follows. Messrs §&., 
D. & Co., will write to the employer 
stating that Mr. Hurtman has consulted 
them and they will be glad to hear 
what proposition for a settlement has 
to be made in order to avoid the expense 
and trouble of legal proceedings. Mr. 
Employer acknowledged this letter and 
refer Messrs. S., D. & Co. to the Pay- 
yuick Accident Insurance Company. 
The Casualty Company would send 
along Mr. Arguer their claim settler, 
who pooh poohs the whole affair, de- 
nies everything, denies the accident, 
denies the danger, denies the very ex- 
istence of Mr. Hurtman or of the moon, 
the British or the American Fleet, the 
Binomel Theorem, or anything else the 
denial of which may help his cause. He 
is very friendly. He will smoke Mr. 
Swindle’s cheap cigarettes, discuss the 
government contracts. The home-com- 
ing of Roosevelt, the Jeffries-Johnson 
boxing bout in the intervals of his con- 
temptuous denials and in the end he 
will ask, “What will your client take?” 
Mr. Swindle says he thinks $1,000 might 
fix him. Mr. Death fears that nothing 
under $1,200 will keep the matter out 
of court. Mr. Arguer is really amused. 
He never heard anything quite so 
humorous or absurd in all his wide ex- 
perience. His company is, as is obvi- 
ous, he says, liable for nothing at all, 
and here is a man actually asking for 

But it is too ridiculous. Now, 
if without any admission of liability, Mr. 
Hurtman will accept, say, $50—and so 
the bickering and bargaining goes on 
till perhaps Mr. Arguer will then, or at 
a later date, offer $200 and, say, $100 
expenses. Mr. Arguer will, if he knows 
his business, estimate the expense in 
exorbitant proposition to the work done 
It assists a settlement wonderfully. 
Armed with this offer, Messrs. §&., 
D. & Co, will send for Mr. Hurtman 
and explain that seldom have they had 


a more difficult or doubtful case to han- | 


dle. They will enlarge on the uncer- | 


tainties and delays of the law. They 


will talk of heavy expenses, with the, 


prospect of subsequent failure, and they 


will add that for immediate settlement | 


they can get Mr. Hurtman $25 or, say, 
$40 for a full and final discharge. 
haps he takes it. The professional acci- 
dent seeker never will. He knows the 
game. But whether or not it is taken at 
once, the result is the same. Messrs. 
S., D. & Co. muy continue the farce a 
little longer, working up the Accident 
Company's offer and beating down the 
sum their client is to accept. In the 
end, be it first or last, Mr. Genuine 
Hurtman or Mr. Professional Cheat gets 
about one-third of the sum paid by the 
Casualty Company. The rest, plus the 
sum in name of the costs, goes into the 
coffers of Messrs. S., D. & Co., and so 
the merry game proceeds. The genuine 
man does not know. The Professional 
Cheat does not care; it is all “made 
money” to him. The Casualty Company 
shut their eyes and pay—as little 
as possible. It is cheaper than fight- 
ing even though they win. The client 
may be unable to read. So much the 


Per- | 





DANGERS OF THE FUTURE 


INSURANCE LINES. 





IN LIABILITY 





Workmen’s Compensation to Monopo- 
lize Business—Mutual and State 
Insurance Hazards. 





In an interesting article in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company, “T. E. G.” discusses 
the subject of Liability Insurance. He 





predicts that the movement in favor of | 
state insurance will result in adminis- 
tration scandals because the various | 
State governments are not equipped to 
handle such an intricate business. 

The writer also contends that within 
five years, practically 85 per cent. of 
all liability business will be classed as 
Workmen’s Compensation in one form 
or another. 

The probable difficulties incident to 
mutual and State insurance are also! 
pointed out. 

We reproduce the article herewith: 

“It will be exceedingly interesting to 
follow the evolution of the Washington | 
and Ohio State insurance plans, if they 
are held to be constitutional. If we 
accept the experience of the past as a/| 
guide, we venture to predict that scan- | 
dals will develop in the administration | 
of ithe vast funds paid into the State | 
treasuries. Our State governments are | 
woefully lacking in ordinary business | 
ability and integrity, and it would be | 
a logical outcome of the system if the | 
political party in power were to take} 
advantage of the large number of em- | 
ployes required in the conduct of the 
business to build up a political ma-| 
chine which assuredly would not be 
used in the interest of good government. | 
There are, to be sure, indications that | 
the people are becoming alive to the 
evils of our present methods of party | 
government but it will take many years | 
before any State in the Union may hope | 
to equal any of the European countries | 
(Continued on page 18.) | 

| 








better. If unable to write under normal 
conditions, he can always sign his name | 
in a good round hand while in Messrs. | 
S., D. & Co.’s office. They will see to | 
that.. The figures may be and are often | 


‘left blank, and only filled in subsequent- 


ly. If the worst comes to the worst, 
Mr. Hurtman, who knows nothing of 
the sum paid in the name of costs, is | 
told of the heavy expenses already in- | 
curred. The large sum paid to account, 
etc., anything to get his signature, | 

| 

} 





which, with the chink of gold in his 
avaricious care, he soon gives. Un-} 
doubtedly it is a lovely business, that | 
of the poor man’s lawyer, a credit to the | 
profession and our legal system.—G. S. 








UNEXCELLED IN 
Favorable Mortality 
—AND— 
Economy of Management 
THE 


Provident Life 
AND Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 











60th Anniversary Year 
THE 


BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 


Desires to secure the services of a 
few more high class men of ability 
and experience. Its policies, issued 
under the Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
laws, are liberal and up-to-date in 
every particular. 





W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 








THE ACENCY 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


IS PAYING FOR OVER 
ONE MILLION PER MONTH 


OF 


Properly written and carefully selected 
business. No stock selling, board or re- 
insurance schemes. No contracts made by 
correspondence. A personal interview can 
be arranged for in most any state by 
addressing 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PENN’A. 




















able territory. 


THE FEDERAL LIFE will make especially favorable contracts 


with reliable men who desire to form permanent connections with a growing, 
progressive, twelve year old Company as Managers and Agents and for desir 


We do not make advances—our Representatives must support themselves and 
not be a burden upon their fellow workers. 


If interested address ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President, 


CHICAGO 








CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Management. 





Georgia Life Insurance Company 
OF MACON, GA. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


LIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Perfect Protection at a Reasonable Cost Under Safe, Sane and Conservative 
First Class Openings in bothBranches for PRODUCERS 


Address M. Y. Manley, Superintendent of Agencies 


SURPLUS $500,000 
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CANVASSING POSSIBILITIES. 





Some agents claim and really believe 
that there is no more busiress to be 
written on their debits, not even pros- 
pects to be had, and I regret to say that 
this belief is shared by both old and 
new agents. With all respect for the 
knowledge and experience of those men, 
I will say that this is a most mistaken 
idea. 

As a rule, the father or provider for 
the family is not at home in the day- 
time, neither are the grown-up members 
of the family home at that time, and 
unless seen at night they are not can- 
yassed. Perhaps all that they know 
about insurance is that the family is 
insured, and mother “ ’tends to it.” In 
many instances most of the premium is 
on mother’s own life, and this is be- 
cause she was the most convenient to 
canvass. 

A case in point that has come to my 
knowledge recently is that of an agent 
who, upon being introduced on a new 
debit (he was not a new man), inquired 
from the mother, when she was paying 
him, who was insured. He was inform- 
ed that it was she and her boy, and 
further inquiry revealed that the boy 
was a professional man of twenty-eight. 

The agent got permission to call in 
the evening, which he did, although the 
mother told him that she believed it 
would be useless to see her son. How- 
ever, an application was secured for 
$10,000, an annual premium collected 
and the policy was issued. 

Another case was written the same 
week by the same agent for $2,500, an- 
nual premium, and $10 collected, and the 
policy was issued. In this case also the 
applicant had a small Industrial policy, 
which at the time was in arrears. The 
agent called at 9 p. m., as the insured 
had peculiar working hours, and this 
was the best time to see him. The 
agent canvassed him, but was told that 
no insurance was desired; that he just 
kept up the small policy because his 
mother, now dead, had taken it out 
when he was a boy. However, the 
agent, who evidently knew his business, 
showed him the benefits of an Ordinary, 
with the above results, and in neither 
case was the Industrial policy disturbed. 

Now, all of us wish to be known as 
successful insurance men, and to be 
such what must we do? I would advise 
that every agent select every week a 
number of families on which to make 
night calls, and do this systematically 
and until he has met and canvassed all 
the working members in every family 
on the debit. Before many weeks he 
will wonder why he had not tried this 
method before, and at the same time he 
will make many new friends and gain 
good-will, which is very valuable in our 
business. He will also earn much more 
money; he will make his assistant and 
superintendent feel that they would not 
like him to leave; he will make the 
home office feel that he ought to have 
a higher position; he will make his 
neighbors and acquaintances feel that 
he is a man to be looked up to and to 
cofsult with, and, most important, he 
will make his own family feel that he is 
the best insurance man in the business. 
Right here is where he has a grand op- 
portunity to prove it; money talks, and 
he feels himself a more important man 
than ever before. Now to create all 
those good feelings can be called suc- 
cess 

Your debit is not different from the 
other fellow’s, and if you believe that 
you are a good agent, it’s up to you 
to prove it—Thomas Ansbro, in the 
Prudential Record. 





Public Savings Ins. Co. 





The first manager’s meeting of the 
managers of Public Savings field force 
was held at the home office, Indianapo- 
lis, recently, at which was discussed 
the various phases of the work inter- 
esting to one in charge of districts 





composed of industrial insurance men. 

The managers of the Public Savings 
have under their supervision, superin- 
tendents and agents and are charged 
with the prosecution of the work in the 
field and the successful development 
of the territories assigned them. 

The meeting was a success in every 
particular. Addresses of special im- 
portance were made by Managers O. P. 
Woodruff, E. E. Bagge, Ed Shoemaker 
and J. W. Hering. The unanimous 
opinion of all in attendance was that a 
very progressive campaign will be the 
result for the balance of the year. 

A contest was arranged of baseball 
fashion with a regular schedule putting 
the districts against each other in rota- 
tion for a period of nine weeks. Great 
interest is being aroused throughout 
the field to win the pennant. 

“The Public Savings Diamond” will 
be an interesting emblem for this sea- 
son, and its fame will doubtless be in- 
creased by the results accomplished. 





COMMISSIONERS CONVENTION. 





(Continued from page 2.) 
of a campaign of education for the mem- 
bers of fraternal orders. 

“It is entirely practicable,” he said, 
“to place in every new certificate is- 
sued on an adequate basis a statement 
showing in dollars and cents for every 





year during the possible history of the | 
insurance granted the charge for the | 
cost of the insurance and the accumula- | 
tions for reserve according to the table | 
of mortality with rate of interest as- | 
sumed. The charge for expense should | 


be indicated separately. With this be- 
fore him the member has all the in- 
formation that any actuary has with re- 
gard to his particular policy. He can 
see where his money is to go, and the 


amount and purpose and effect of his | 
accumulation in the reserve will be | 


much more easily understood.” 
Would Check Policy Loans. 


Commissioner J. A. O. Prues of Min- | 


nesota addressed the convention on the | 


subject of loans of life insurance com- 
panies to their policyholders. He showed 
that the proportion of policies on which | 
loans were made had considerably more | 
than doubled during the past eight 
years. He said that legislation was nec- 
essary to regulate the practice of pol- 
icy loans. He did not believe that it 
was necessary or possible to terminate 


| 
| 


| 
1 
| 


the granting of policy loans, but he did | 
not think that it should be permitted | 


to destroy the purpose of the insurance 
contract. 

On the matter of local investments of 
life insurance, Commissioner McMasters 
of South Carolina told the convention 
that he wanted it to consider the ad- 


visability of legislation requiring life in- | 


surance companies to make investments 
throughout the country in proportion to 
the equitable interests of the policy- 
holders in each section. “Stated more 
popularly,” 
requiring the reserves on policies issued 
in a State to be invested in the secur- 
ities of that State. 
Unauthorized Fire Insurance. 


he said, “it is legislation | 


Superintendent F. W. Potter of Illi-| 


nois spoke on unauthorized fire insur- 
ance. He believed that there should 
be more regulation of the Lloyds than 


for the inter-insurer, as the latter do} 


not sell insurance to the public, but 
only indemnify each other. He said that 
all the so-called “unauthorized” agen- 
cies should help bear the burden of tax- 
ation. 

The committee on unauthorized insur- 
ance gave it as their opinion that the 
only solution of the problem was for 
each insurance commissioner to pledge 
his support to take care of his home or 
domestic companies so chartered in his 
State, inasmuch as he will not allow 
such companies to operate or write di- 
rect contracts in some other State in 
which they are not legally authorized 
to operate. 

Good Progress of Bills. 
The committee on reserves other than 


life reported the successful work, in co- had for its object a more close super- 
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Metropolitan Life 
Lnsurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
(Stock Company) 
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The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1910 was: 


507 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

6,163 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$1,428, 738.00 per day in New Insurance 
Issued and Revived. 

$212,733.23 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$121,717.71 per 
Assets. 


day in Increase of 
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operation with the liability companies, vision of the fraternals, has been passed 
of drafting a law embodying a plan for in thirteen States. 
computing liability reserves. This bill Officers Elected. 
has been enacted into law in enough 
States, the committees said, to make it 
certain that all companies doing a busi- President, Frederick W. Potter, of Ll- 
ness of any magnitude would be obliged linois; vice-president, Frank H. Hardi- 
to maintain adequate reserves. son, of Massachusetts; executive com- 
Substantial progress has been made mittee—William H. Hotchkiss, of New 
during the year toward putting frater- York, chairman; C. A. Palmer, of Michi- 
nal insurance on a right basis and un- gan; James R. Young, North Carolina; 
der proper supervision, according to the Joseph Button, Virginia; Sam A. Kozer, 
report of Commissioner Henry, chair- Oregon; Fitz Hugh McMaster, South 
man of the sub-committee on fraternals. Carolina; Silas R. Barton, Nebraska. 
The bill known as the Mobile bill, drawn The city of Spokane, Wash., was de- 
up at the meeting in that city, which cided upon as the place for the 1912 
annual meeting. 


the ensuing year: 





The following officers were elected for 
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BE CONSISTENT, GENTLEMEN! 





Now that an opportunity has been 
afforded of looking over a more extend- 
ed report of the investigation of indus- 
trial accident and health companies by 
the special committee of insurance 
commissioners, there seems to be a cer- 
tain animus directed against the Gen- 
eral Accident, or rather against certain 
persons of the Company. Being one of 
the largest industrial accident compa- 
nies and the one through which the 
claim practices first became known, it 
was perhaps natural that the committee 
should desire to make an example of 
it. There is, however, in the commit- 
tee’s attitude toward Mr. Boyer, a sug- 
gestion of personal hostility that is lack- 
ing in the criticisms of the other com- 
panies. 

There are several companies which 
were more severely criticised than the 
General Accident, the language more 
tart, the condemnation more complete. 
Yet nothing is said in these cases about 
the responsibility of the heads of the 
institutions. There seems to be an in- 
consistency for which a motive is lack- 
ing or at least is not obvious. We do 
not wish to be understood as taking the 
stand that there should be any exten- 
sion of the punishment or that any 
more heads should fall. The penalty 
has been severe enough and it has only 
just begun. The policyholders have not 
yet spoken, but when they do there will 
be no distinction between companies, 
doubtless, and all will feel the effects. 

If Mr. Boyer is without defense as 
the man responsible for the practices 
of the industrial department of the 
General Accident, let him take the con- 
sequences; no one will appear to stay 
the hand of the insurance commission- 
ers. But they should be consistent, or 
reveal the motive that makes Mr. 
Soyer appear in the like of the “goat” 
for all this dirty business. Other com- 
panies in which the practices were 
even worse will satisfy the commis- 
sioners by dismissal of the heads of 
claim departments, or their “retention 
in positions where in the future they 
will have nothing to do with adjust- 
ments.” The contrast is striking, but 
the evidence fails to show a reason for 
the distinction. 





ANOTHER SIDE. 





The Eastern Underwriter has no 
apology to offer for the deplorable reve- 
lations of conditions in the industrial 
accident and health field as shown by 
reports of the committee of insurance 
commissioners conducting the investi- 
gation. The criticism meted out, as 
shown by the report, has been deserv- 
ed, and yet some consideration should 
be given to the class of claims which 
the companies have to contend with. 

For many years, steam railroad com- 
panies, traction companies and regular 
accident insurance companies have 
waged war on shyster lawyers, ambu- 
lance chasers and what seems to be a 
well organized band to collect fraudu- 
lent claims for alleged injuries. In fact 
it has been deemed necessary to form 
an organization for the specific pur- 
pose of coping with the pernicious 
practice. 

It is natural to assume that industri- 
al accident and health writing compa- 
nies have found the “shyster lawyer” 
or “ambulance chaser” more active in 
their field than in the regular or com- 
mercial branch, consequently due al- 
lowance should be made for this 
feature. 





STATE INSURANCE. 





Accompanying the movement for the 
amendment of our employers’ liability 
laws to hold the employer to an 
increased responsibility and for the 
adoption of workmens compensation 
laws, is a movement for State insur- 
ance. What the strength of this move- 
ment is, it is not possible at the mo- 
ment to say, but it is evident that our 
legislators everywhere are weighing 
the relative merits of State and private 
workmen’s compensation insurance. It 

timely, therefore, to note some of 
the considerations that determine which 
is superior. 

At the outset it may be admitted 
that no limitation can properly be put 
on the functions of governments ex- 
cept the comprehensive one of expe- 
pediency. There is justification for the 
assumption by governments of what- 
ever powers that conduce to general 
cenvenience and welfare. 

Nevertheless, the experience of man- 
kind is favorable to the view that 
government agency should be restricted 
to the narrowest possible compass and 
that government interference with the 
business of the community should be 
admitted only on the strongest rea- 
sons. “Let alone’ shoud be the rule, 
every departure from it, unless re- 
quired by some great good, is certain 
to produce evil. 

The extension of government agency 
is objectionable because it diminishes 
the field for the active exercise 
of men’s talents and energies and 
so gives lessened opportunity for tne 
development of their faculties. Men 
are made strong and able to overcome 
difficulties by confronting difficulties, 
not by avoiding them. These are the 
men the community wants—men able 
to do things for themselves. Men 
who habitually have things done for 
them become mere creatures of habit 
and routine and lose enterprise and 
initiative. The progressive movement 
is paralyzed by doing things for men 
that they should do for themselves. 
It is best to leave things to private 
enterprise as far as possivle because 
that tends to produce a strong and 
self-reliant people. The genius of the 
American people is to insist that each 
man shall do for himself whatever is 
needed for his well-being, and not de- 
pend on his fellow. This independ- 
ence of character and sturdy self re- 
liance are worth obtaining and pos- 
sessing, even at the cost of dollars and 
cents. 

Things done by the government will 
not be as well done as things done by 





private agency. Interest in the result 
will be lacking. People understand 
their own business better and manage 
it better than any government can or 
will, The most powerful motive to 
secure economy and capable adminis- 
tration is_ self-interest. Moreover, 
when things are left to private agency, 
they will tend to fall into the hands 
of those who can attend to them bet- 
ter and cheaper than any other persons. 

These general considerations may 
now be supplemented by particular ones 
relating specifically to State workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

The motives that prompt the propo- 
sal of State insurance are probably 
three in number—first, the desire to 
eliminate the expense of litigation 
which has been so prominent a feature 
of the cost of employers’ liability insur- 
ance, second, the desire to eliminate 
the business-getting expense, and third, 
the desire to eliminate the profits 
made by insurance companies. As to 
the elimination of the expense of liti- 
gation, this may be accomplished by 
the adoption of a properly devised 
workmen’s compensation act. State in- 
surance is not necessary to accomplish 
it. The expense was the fault of the 
system for which the community was 
responsible, it was not the fault of the 
companies. With respect to the busi- 
ness-getting expense, let it be noted 
that insurance is essentially a retail 
business, and that the customers do 
not come to the companies but that 
on the contrary, the companies have to 
send salesmen to their customers. The 
smaller the premiums, the greater will 
be the percentage absorbed by the ex- 
pense of sending salesmen to custom- 
ers. Workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums will be much higher than the 
former employers’ liabiuucy premiums on 
account of the greater benefits paid 
the injured workmen, and consequent- 
ly a smaller percentage will be ab- 
absorbed by the business-getting ex- 
pense. In whatever system that is 
adopted, State insurance or private in- 
surance, there will be expense by rea- 
son of the necessity of seeing that 
risks are properly classified and rated. 
As to the question of profits, it is only 
necessary to point out that the profits 
made by casualty insurance companies 
are not large. To-day they do not ex- 
ceed five per cent. on the volume of 
business transacted, if indeed, they are 
as large as that. What merchant or 
manufacturer would be satisfied with 
such returns? 

State insurance will be more expen- 
sive than private insurance in the long 
run for several reasons. First, the 
motive of self-interest will be absent. 
The necessity for economy will not be 
felt. Officials will be mutiplied be- 
yond reason. Second, the officials and 
employees will not be so competent 
and diligent as those of private com- 
panies. The business will not have 
the careful attention it would have in 
private hands. Third, the motive to 
refuse payment of excessive claims 
will be lacking. This will be the most 
serious condition of all. The attitude 
will be—‘Oh, be liberal, the State is 
paying the bill.” Proper efforts to de- 
tect malingering and simulation will 
not be made. 

Beyond this, State insurance will be 
against the interest of the community 
because it will tend to the building up 
of a great political machine. It will 
further be against the interest of the 
community because in the absence of 
careful discrimination between good 
and bad risks with reflection in the 
rates charged, lower for good risks and 
higher for bad risks, there will be no 
incentive to employers to take pre- 
cautions to prevent accidents. And ac- 
cident prevention is of even greater 
importance than compensation. 

If, in spite of the arguments ad- 
duced, the disposition remains to try 
State insurance, at least the companies 
should be permitted to compete with 
the State Insurance Bureau. “Let the 
best man win”—is the American spirit. 
The companies have borne the heat 
and burden of the day, is is only 
fair to them that they should be given 
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OF PERSONAL INTEREST 














When two or three live men get to. 
gether, something happens every mip- 
ute. If it happens to b32 a business 
proposition that holds them together 
they will always be breaking into the 
picture, and usually they’re good to 
look at. For a life insurance company 
it is just this persistent bobbing up on 
the scene with something interesting 
to say or do, that makes the best kind 
of publicity, and no one is heard to 
rise and protest against publicity in 
the life insurance business, where it js 
the ambition of every company to so 
saturate the atmosphere with adver. 
tising that its name will fall from the 
lips of babes along with “dada.” 

These reflections follow the receipt 
from far off Houston, Texas, of a 
bronze brass ornament combination 
match and cigar holder bearing the 
familiar advertising device of the Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company. 
Whenever you see an outline map of 
the State of Texas, with a big star 
radiating in all directions from the 
heart of things down there, you'll 
know that you’re up against “The Big 
Texas Co.” and they won’t let you for. 


get it. Just when that map and that 
star begins to fog up a little bit just 
because you haven’t seen it for a few 


days, back it comes in a new way and 
looks out at you from a different angle 
until you never go by Houston street, 
New York, without looking for the big 
star and hearing a noise like the Great 
Southern Life. 





Julius Schwaab, long a leading local 
agent of Paterson, N. J., and prominent 
in many of the commercial and social 
activities of his adopted city, died on 
Thursday last, funeral services being 
held on Sunday. 

Two weeks ago Mr. Schwaab was 
operated upon for appendicitis, and 
while his condition was regarded as 
critical for some days, it was anticipat- 
ed that he would recover. He failed, 
however, to display the expected reserve 
strength and the end came about eight 
o’clock on the evening of the 24th. A 
native of Grebnow, Germany, where he 
was born fifty-seven years ago, Mr. 
Schwaab came to Paterson in 1871, witi 
a very limited supply of cash, but an 
abundance of energy and shrewd busi- 


ness sense. His first employment was 
with a shirt manufacturing concern. A 
few years later he embarked in the 
agency business, speedily building up a 


valuable clientage. Subsequently he 
bore & prominent part in organiz 
ing the German-American Building and 
Loan Association and a few years later 
the German-American Trust Company. 
Both institutions prospered from thé 
first, and are to-day among the success- 
ful organizations of the Silk City. 

With fraternal’ and other orders he 
was widely connected. He was a thirty- 
second degree mason, being a member 
of the Humbolt lodge, No. 114, F. & A. 
M., and Meletia commandery, No. 13, 
Knights Templar, as well as Mecca 
Shrine. He was a member of the Ger- 
mania chapter, No. 11, O. E. Ss. He be- 
longed to Paterson lodge, No. 188, I. O. 
O. F.; Ruhen lodge, New York, I. O. F. S. 
of I., Germania Grove, No. 7, O. U. A. D., 
and the Mecca and Progress clubs. He 
was an attendant and supporter of the 
Barnert Memorial temple. 





Vice-President Kline Back. 





George E. Kline, vice-president of the 
Continental, has returned from an ex- 
tended automobile trip which included 
much of Canada. 


a chance to see what they can do on 
even terms. In fairness to the em- 
ployer too, he should be permitted to 
choose between State insurance where 
the matter is wholly out of his control 
and private insurance where he retains 
a large measure of control.—F. E. Law, 
vice-president Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
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HOIBL FRONTENAG BURNED 


LONG INSURANCE MEETING PLACE. 








Popular Resort Was Favorite With Un- 
derwriters—The Scene of Many 
High-Jinks. 





With the burning last week of the 
Hotel Frontenac on Round Island, 
Thousand Islands, N, Y., there passed 
away not only one of the finest sum- 
mer hotels in the country, but a place 
filled with memories for insurance men. 
For years the Frontenac had been a 
favorite meeting place for underwriters 
and it was the scene of important 
gatherings of the Western Union, The 
Underwriters Association of New York 
State and the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Supervising and Adjusting Fire 
Insurance Agents. 

In many respects the Frontenac was 
an ideal meeting place for conventions. 
Being an island, there was no diffi- 
culty in getting a quorum for the meet- 
ings, and at the same time, the attrac- 
tions were almost unlimited, combining 
sports or pleasure trips on both lanu 
and water. Perhaps the most important 
insurance body that was accustomed to 
meet regularly at the Frontenac, was 
the Western Union. It was centrally 
located between the home offices in 
the east and the western departments 
at wnicago. .suese gaiuerings were a:- 
ways held in September the first one 
in 1901. The season at the Frontenac 
was just about at its close then, and 
the insurance men had the place 
practically to themselves. It was more 
like a great country club than a hotel 
and they enjoyed unusual privacy for 
the meetings. The insurance men had 
gone there so many years too that they 


were well known to the management 
and nothing was left undone to make 
their sojourn there memorable. 

‘ne Frontenac is interwoven with 


insurance history because it was the 
scene of the one great meeting of the 
year for the Western Union. Although 
the social feature of the gatherings was 
most prominent, the business transacted 
was aways important and often large 
questions hinged upon the meetings. 
but those who were reguar attendants 
at the Western Union meetings give 
credit to their social features for many 
amicable adjustments of difficulties be- 
tween the members or the companies. 

The Western Union has held its 
annual meetings at the Frontenac near- 
ly every year since 1901 and had set 


this year’s meetings to be held there 
as usual. It will be held instead at 
the International Hotel, Niagara ralls. 


Many recall with vividness the banquet 
following the meeting in 1904, wuen 
right in the middle of an eloquent ad- 
dress, H. M. MeGill, the popular Western 
manager of the Phoenix of Hartford, 
dropped at his place and died, giving 
a very tragic note to the close of the 
gathering. 

Another~body of insurance men who 
helped to extend the fame of the 
Frontenac, was the New York State 
Association of Supervising and Adjust- 
ing Fire Insurance Agents. This is 
known as the “old” association and its 
meetings are always purely social. The 
high jinks that have been pulled off 
there are still talked of among insur- 


ance men. It is often said that every- 
body who is anybody in the fire in- 
surance business of the State, is a 


member of this association. Its gather- 
ings were more or less miscelleneous 
and tae frolicing was also of the same 
order. Your fun could be as tame as 
you please, or as startling as that 
of three young bloods who culminated 
a night of gaiety with a high dive off 
the pier regaled in full evening dress. 

Although the gatherings of the “old 
association were purposely social affairs, 
there was always one address on an 
interesting topic which was usualy 
delivered by someone outside of 





the insurance business. Horace Mc- 
Guire, former Assistant District At- 
torney of New York State made an 
address on the fire insurance policy 
contract thaf is still remembered as a 
remarkable piece of work.’ E. 11. Horn- 
bostel, special agent of the Germania 
Fire, brought to one of the conventions, 
Henry F. Hornbostel, an architect of 
high standing in his profession, who 
lectured on the construction of modern 
buildings in Europe. 

It has been the practice also for the 
Underwriters Association of New York 
State to hold its gatherings at the 
Frontenac. These, too, were largely 
social affairs, the vital matters being 
given a preliminary hearing there for 
settlement at the fall meetings held 
elsewhere. ; 


The Frontenac will be missed by 


insurance men, because it was in many 
respects an ideal meeting place and also 
because it held memories of association 
that were, some perhaps, important, or 
just delightful to recall. 


FRONTENAC INSURANCE. 





Loss Eighty Per Cent. of Amount In- 
volved—Wilcox, Peck & Hughes 
Had Line. 





The insurance on the Hotel Fronte- 
nac, Thousand Islands, N. Y., which 
burned last week, aggregated $249,500, 
of which $132,000 was on the main 
building, $40,000 on contents, $25,000 
on the Annex Hotel, $10,000 on the 
contents of the latter and $10,000 on 
the men’s dormatory. The remaining 
$32,000 covered specifically on houses 
and other property, none of which 
burned. 

The loss is estimated as being 
eighty per cent. of the insurance in 
volved. The rate paid averaged 3% per 
cent. per annum. The line was con 
trolled by Wilcox, Peck and Hughes of 
this city, who placed with the local 
agents at Clayton such percentage of it 
as they were able to carry. 





ANOTHER FOR “JIMMY” STONE. 





President of American Union Said to 
Have Secured U. S. Management 
of Company to Enter Here. 





James F. Stone, the genial head of 
the American Union Fire of Philadel 
phia has returned from abroad wearing 
“the smile that won’t come off.” The 
reason therefor is that while on the 
other side, mixing business and pleas- 
ure, he captured the United States 
management of a large foreign fire in- 
surance company which will make the 
required half million dollars deposit 
and do a direct business. Mr. Stone 
refuses to divulge the name of the 
company for the present. 

The new institution will be used as 
a running mate for the American 
Union, and the writing facilities of 
both companies will be supplemented 
by treaties with a large foreign rein- 
surance company. 





Envies Tonawanda Agents. 





Trenton, N. J., Aug. 25, 1911. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The article in your issue of August 
24, headed ‘Agents Happy,’ in your Fire 
Insurance Department, has been read 
by me with considerable interest. It is 
my judgment that Trenton agents, whom 
you refer to in your article, would also 
be happy if they could obtain the same 
commissions paid in Tonawanda, N. Y., 
namely 20, 25 and 30 per cent. 

“The best the Eastern Union has of- 
fered us in this city is 15, 20 and 25 
per cent. commission, with risks so 
classified that the result to an agent 
writing a general line of business is the 
magnificent average of 16% per cent. 
The Trenton agents have thus far not 
deemed it wise to sign agreements 
which net them only 16% per cent., 
whereas they can by not signing the 
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agreements obtain 16 per cent. com- 
mission from Eastern Union companies, 
and a much larger commission from 
non-union companies which they repre- 
sent, the net result béing much in 
excess of the one-half of one per cent. 
which they lose by not entering into the 
agreements with the Eastern Union 
companies. If the Trenton agents were 
offered 20, 25 and 30 per cent., there 1s 
no doubt in my mind but that they would 
be willing to sign the agreements with 
the Eastern Union companies. 

“Very truly yours, 

“W. Meredith Dickinson.” 





Gets Western District Agency. 





The London & Lancashire Fire ap- 
pointed Alvah Nickerson its Western 
District (Brooklyn) agent. This office 
represents in the Eastern District the 
following companies: Equitable F. & 
M., Fireman’s Fund, Hanover, Penna. 
Fire and the Royal Exchange. 


Hilliard Building Annex. 

The big Hilliard building on John 
street, this city, will soon have an ad 
dition or annex of a three-story and 
basement structure which will occupy 
a lot on Dutch street. This addition, 
which will be thoroughly fireproof in 


every respect, will be occupied by an 
insurance company for which it is now 
being specially planned. The new 
building will contain about 15,000 feet 


of space and will conform in every 
particular to the architectural style of 
the Hilliard building. The latter and 
its addition is owned by the Under 
writers Building Co., of which J. G 
Hilliard is president and John A 
Eckert secretary. 





Charles E. Curtiss, assistant secretary 
of the Calumet of Chicago, has re- 
signed, taking effect September 1, to 
become an independent adjuster in 
Cleveland 
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NEWARK FIRE WILL CELEBRATE. 





Under President Haynes Company In- 
augurates Modern Methods—To 
Increase Its Capital. 





With the entrance of November next, 
the Newark Fire Insurance Company 
will have rounded out one hundred 
yearns of honorable service in the fire 
underwriting world, at which time 
they will fittingly celebrate the occasion 
by taking possession of their new 
home office building on Clinton street, 
the insurance district of Newark. 

Upon the accession of Edgar J. 
Haynes, Jr., to the presidency of the 
Company, succeeding the late John J. 
Henry, it was anticipated that some 
radical changes would be made in the 
underwriting management and the 
general conduct of the affairs of the 
iustitution, and in a quiet way, char- 
acteristic of the man at the helm, these 
changes began to take definite shape. 
The office equipment, which was of the 
old school type, was replaced by the 
introduction of modern systems; the 
agency plant was overhauled, and 
greatly augmented; the old office build- 
ing on Broad street was disposed of, 
i: being inadequate to house the Com- 
pany under the new plan of operation. 
Incidentally its sale resulted in a hand- 
some increase of the company’s surplus. 
The erection of the new home office 


building situated on Clinton street was 
provided for and is nearing completion; 
and’ to back up the management and 


provide greater resources to fully justify 
the expansion of the Company into 
broader fields, the directors at a recent 
meeting adopted a resolution recom- 
mending to the stockholders that the 
present capital be increased to the 
extent of $250,000. This will give the 
Company a capital of $500,000, and a 
net surplus of $850,000. It is needess 
to say that the acquisition of the 
agency of the Company in any Office 
is a decided boom to its writing facilities. 

President Haynes advises that the 
business of the Company shows @ 
heathy increase for the first six months 
of 1911 over the same period of 1910, 
and that the loss ratio is considerably 
lower. 

The housewarming in November will 
be unique in that it will close a century 
ot creditable business career and usher 
in a new era of enlarged activity. 





MERCHANTS TAKE A HAND. 


Texas Business Men Go After Mutuals, 
Interinsurers and Unauthorized 
Companies. 





A number of large Texas merchants 
and jobbers are behind a movement to 
fight outside mutuai concerns and in- 
terinsurers that have been writing 
business in that State. It is said that 
the small customers of the jobbers 
have been unable to collect on their 
policies in cases of loss, and as this in- 
surance is a necessary protection for 
the middle men who must advance 
credit to the retailers, they have taken 
the matter into their own hands. 

A bill is in preparation for introduc- 
tion into the special session of the 
Texas Legislature, which will curb 
the activity of these concerns and also 
it is said, include a stringent regula- 
tion of unauthorized fire insurance 


companies. 





MURDOCH ELECTED SECRETARY. 





Newark Insurance Society Secures 
Assistant Secretary of Board 
of Trade. 





The Fire Insurance Society of New- 
ark last week elected as its secretary, 
George H. Murdoch. The Society was 
organized about a year ago and had 
grown so fast that it became necessary 
to secure the services of a secretary 











New Hom: of The Newark 


who could devote all of his time to the 
Society’s affairs. 

Mr. Murdoch is particularly well 
equipped for his new duties; in addi- 
tion to having considerable experience 
in an executive capacity, he has also 
had practical insurance experience. For 
about five years he was engaged in the 
insurance business in the West, and 
has made a special study of certain 
phases of the business. 

At the present time, Mr. Murdoch is 
assistant secretary of the Newark 
Board of Trade. Previous to taking 
that position, he was on the staff of the 
Newark Evening News. He will assume 
his duties with the Society on Septem- 
ber 1, and will devote all of his time 
to the Society’s work. 





OUTSIDE FIRMS RAIDING STATE. 


Washington Insurance Commissioner 
Warns Against Activity of Eastern 
Concerns—Department Helpless. 


The Insurance Department of the 
State of Washington, has issued a 
warning against the activity of unau- 
thorized concerns that have been writ- 
ing fire insurance in that State. Many 
letters have been received from East- 
ern cities and others in the Central 
West, offering to pay 20 per cent. com- 
mission to anyone sending fire insur- 
ance business along, and holding out 
the further inducement of possible low- 
er rates and also offering to take busi- 
ness rejected by the authorized com- 
panies of the State. 

Deputy Commissioner Madge in giv- 
ing publicity to the activity of these 
eastern firms, points out that under 
sections 44 and 75 of the insurance 
laws of the State, such policies are 
illegal and anyone concerned in pro- 
curing such insurance is guilty of a 
crime. Furthermore, it is claimed that 
under the provisions of the new insur- 
ance code, it will be impossible to 
force collection in any State court on 
an insurance policy written by compa- 
nies outside of the State. 





Fire Insurance Company. 


DRILL SCHOOL FOR FIREMEN. 
Insurance Men Attend Experiment 
Launched by Paterson—Companies 
Criticised for Premature Settle- 
ments. 

Fire Chief John Stagg, of Paterson, 
N. J., has estabished a drill school for 
firemen, the first in the State. Previous 
to the establishment of this school a 
detail of officers and men from the de- 
partment were sent to the drill school 
in New York, to prepare themselves to 
conduct the local drills. Eight men are 
at the school constantly, remaining for 
periods of twenty days. At present two 
of the eight men are from the Passaic 
department. As soon as the twenty-day 
period expires, the class is replaced by 

new men. 

Among those who attended the drill 
were the following well-known insur- 
ance men: Frederick Hoadley, assistant 
secretary American Fire of Newark; 
Gustav Sommer and Matthias J. Price, 
Newark agents, and Frederick Acker- 
man, special agent of the National Union 
of Pittsburgh. The party went to Pater- 
son in a car from the local salvage 
corps under care of Sergeant Joha 
Sutphen. 

In commenting on the effort put forth 
to reduce the fire waste, Chief Stagg 
handed the following slap at fire insur- 
ance companies: 

“What is needed more than anything 
else to slop the fire waste is investiga- 
tion. The insurance companies are part- 
ly to blame. They pay losses too 
promptly. No loss should be paid until 
the fire is thoroughly invesigated.” 





Meet at Niagara Falls. 





The Western Union, as usual, was 
scheduled to meet at the Frontenac, 
Thousand Islands, next week, but the 
burning of that hotei, necessitated a 
change of program. The annual meet- 
ing will be held instead at the Inter 
national Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y., on 
September 6. 
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DUAL DUTY OF THE AGEN? 


CALLS FOR HIGHEST INTEGRITy, 


Trusted by Both Company and Assureg 
With Responsibilities Which Re. 
quire Tact and Discretion. 





Does the fire insurance agent fully 
realize the position he occupies in car. 
rying on hig business career? Ina very 
large percentage of cases it would be 
safe to answer in the negative. The 
company he represents places the most 
implicit confidence in him, permitting 
almost unhampered discretion in the 
binding of risks, the collection of pre. 
miums and, in a measure, the adjust- 
ment and payment of losses. 

At the same time the property owner, 
the assured, looks to the agent to see 
that his interests are properly cared for. 

The fulfilment of this dual trust calls 
for integrity of the highest caliber, and 
agency selection should be made with 
this idea in mind. Speaking of the fire 
insurance agent, Insurance Commission- 
er Ekern of Wisconsin says: 

“The occupation of the fire agent is 
a profession. He combines with the 
work of the lawyer, that of the technical 
and scientific engineer. Insurance jis 
merely a contract of indemnity, in the 
making of which the insured only comes 
into contact with the agent. He knows 
little or nothing of companies, of policy 
conditions or of the elements involved 
in his particular risk. 

“The insured rarely ever reads his 
policy, not to speak of familiarizing him- 
self with its numerous conditions or the 
restrictions under which these condi- 
tions are waived. 

“It is the agent who must fit the pol- 
icy to the conditions. To do this he 
must know the provisions of his policy 
and riders and must know the facis with 
regard to the property insured. On the 
one hand the agent primarily represents 
the company and should only accept the 
risk when he has complied with its in. 
structions and finds the hazard no great- 
er than warranted to the rate. The 
company has the right to have the facts 
fully and accurately. On the other hand, 
the agent owes a professional duty to 
the insured in seeing that the insurance 
is such as fits his case and grants him 
real protection at the least cost. 

“A duty to the company and the as- 
sured requires that he also give the as- 
sured suggestions and advice in regard 
to the improvement of his risk. His 
duty does not end here, but, if the com- 
pany’s interests are properly looked 
after, the property should be observed 
and the assured advised of any viola- 
tion of conditions or instructions and 
a cancellation insisted upon if suca 
warnings are not heeded. This is, in 
fact, a friendly act to the assured, in 
that it consists in insisting that the pol- 
icy shall constitute a real indemnity to 
him in case of loss. To the company 
this work represents a saving in losses 
and litigation.” 





Underwriters’ Agencies in Baltimore. 


The Journal of Commerce makes the 
following comment as to possible com- 
plications in Baltimore over a ruling 
relative to underwriters’ agencies: 

“In July the Baltimore board issued 
a circular ruling out a small number of 
underwriters’ agencies, notifying the 
members of the board that they could 
not represent the institutions named. 
Of them the Niagara-Detroit under- 
writers was the most prominent, and 
its agents, A. Page Boyce & Co., sus- 
pended writing for it. The managers 
of the “Niagara-Detroit” have been 
corresponding with the board regard- 
ing the matter, inquiring more especi- 
ally why other underwriters’ agencies 
have been permitted representation. 
The discussion is drawing near to 
something definite. The Niagara’s re- 
cent. controversy with the Baltimore 
board over the Taylor agency is still 
in the minds of underwriters, but it is 
denied on behalf of the board that it 
has anything to do with its attitude to 
the Niagara-Detroit underwriters.” 
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1910 FIRE LOSS IN NEWARK 


WELL BEYOND MILLION MARK. 








Large Increase Over 1909—City Offi- 
cials Aroused as to Need of Fire 
Prevention Devices. 





Official statistics concerning fires in 
Newark, N. J., during the year 1910 
have been compiled by the city govern- 
ment. 

In the number of alarms sounded, in 
the amount of damage to property due 
to fire and in the loss of life occasion- 
ed by fire, the year 1910 was a record 
preaker. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the city, the property loss by 
fire exceeded a million dollars, the ac- 
tual loss being $1,165,442.41. The total 
number of alarms was 1,325, and forty- 
two persons were killed or died from 
the effects of fire. Last year’s loss 
means a per capita tax of $3.33; and, 
although some people don’t seem to 
realize the fact, whether property is in- 
sured or not, the public pays this tax. 

Comparison for Five Years. 

During the past five years, the prop- 
erty loss by fire in Newark has stead- 
ily increased, the figures since 1906 
being: 


1906 ..cccccvccccccsacces $512,394.42 
1907 .cccccccccccccccccecs 657,370.49 
W9OS oc cescvccccesccccces 561,384.50 
1909 ..ccccccccccce coeces 799,970.15 
1910 ..... evccccces cocece 1,165,442.41 


During the past 25 years, the prop- 
erty loss by fire in Newark has amount- 
ed to eleven and a half millions of dol- 
lars. This is absolute loss, because 
there can be no return from smoke and 
ashes; and this does not take into ac- 
count the loss of life and loss of homes 
and consequent individual suffering 
which cannot be measured in dollars. 

Carelessness and Neglect. 

In commenting on the figures given 
in the report, the Newark Sunday Call 
says: 

“The greater part of this loss is pre- 
ventable. Most of it is due to careless- 
ness and neglect. Ordinary precautions, 
good house-keeping in the 1,858 facto- 
ries in this city, carefulness and clean- 
liness would probably cut down New- 
ark’s fire losses 50 per cent. * * * 
There is apparent in Newark to-day a 
more intelligent spirit among factory 
owners who are willing to co-operate 
in the efforts to prevent fire, and who 
show a disposition to carry out sugges- 
tions or obey the laws and ordinances 
which are becoming more and more 
stringent.” 

As stated above, during 1910 there 
were 1,325 alarms. Of course, many of 
these were “scares” and others were 
false. Of the total, there were 1,055 
where the loss was below $100 in each 
case. This is a remarkable record, 
and is a good index to the alertness 
and efficiency of the Newark fire de- 
partment. There were 202 other fires 
that went beyond the $100 limit, but 
which were checked before they had 
done more than $1,000 damage, and it 
doesn’t take long for fire to destroy 
$1,000 worth of property. 

There were really 65 large fires in 
Newark last year. Of these, 20 were 
of such magnitude that their loss ag- 
— the tremendous total of $881,- 


The origin of most of the fires was 
unknown, due to the fact that the fire 
had gained such headway before being 
discovered that it was impossible to 
ascertain its cause. What is needed is 
more thorough investigation, for in 
many of the 232 cases tabulated as 
“cause unknown” there must have 
been some clues as to cause. Effective 
steps can be taken toward prevention 
only by discovering the causes of fires. 

Of the known causes, soot in chimney 
is the chief. This is due to neglect 
and carelessness, and is certainly pre- 
ventable, There were 205 such fires in 
Newark last year. 

One of the big fires entailing a loss 
of $43,000, was caused by a blow torch 

in the hands of a mechanic. 





SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS 





Semi-annual returns of fire insurance companies made to the Governor 
of Georgia for the six months ending June 30, 1911, compiled for The Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, are as follows: 


Total 
Total Liabilities 
Name of Company Assets 
Aachen & Munich.$2,379,227 $1,115,581 


Alliance, Pa........ 1,936,825 741,044 
American Central.. 5,635,121 2,737,204 
American Home... 293,141 57,493 
Augusta Fire, Ga.. 253,786 16,913 
City of New York.. 1,457,082 526,642 
Columbia, Ga...... 211,310 25,513 
Commercial, D.C.. 205,133 33,179 
Continental ....... 25,014,364 9,536,699 
Empire City....... 1,130,832 475,474 
Equitable, 8. C.... 359,327 110,949 
Fidelity-Phenix ...13,761,726 7,607,901 
Fireman’s Fund... 8,434,556 4,517,743 
Fitchburg Mutual.. 257,194 183,233 
eee 6,710,588 3,508,842 
Globe & Rutgers... 5,827,961 2,949,600 
Hartford Fire...... 24,437,781 15,330,262 


Home, New York. .31,394,560 15,265,116 


Ins. Co. of N. A....16,469,104 8,525,052 
London & Lanc... 4,049,203 2,653,414 
Lumber Ins. Co.... 963,996 425,454 
Mass. F. & M...... 1,135,933 202,104 
Mercantile Mutual. 279,110 128,345 
Nat'l Union, Pa... 3,470,639 2,145,866 
a 6,429,219 3,136,974 


N. B. & M., Eng... 8,591,552 
Northern, London.. 5,195,928 3,241,325 


North River....... 2,255,484 1,421,566 
Norwich Union.... 2,624,251 1,771,144 
EE 3,171,825 1,462,775 
Pennsylvania ..... 7,518,826 4,571,317 
People’s National.,. 2,570,593 41,413,620 


Phoenix, London... 3,675,344 2,385,012 


ee 9,177,412 4,672,889 
Ws UE ecndsbneve 7,336,807 4,660,585 
Southern Mut., Ga. 1,112,067 434,425 
Springfield F. & M. 9,988,729 5,291,280 
United Fireman’s.. 1,723,930 1,073,341 
Westchester ...... 4,572,445 2,753,150 


Williamsburgh City 2,823,632 1,905,283 


Except Capital insurance 


| 


Reserve 
For Re- Net Total Losses 
Surplus Income Paid 
$1,024,985 $1,263,645 $581,217 332,366 
612,971 445,781 786,832 252,385 
2,393,061 897,917 1,475,007 943,219 
53,433 35,648 136,907 20,967 
13,564 113,873 23,515 7,962 
450,000 430,439 317,138 186,505 | 
21,710 $5,797 23,739 6,169 
27,842 46,954 42,929 8,971 
8,423,044 13,477,664 5,117,386 2,032,082 
399,583 255,358 369,986 213,049 
99,772 48,377 79,654 37,110 
6,534,188 3,653,824 3,895,757 1,982,843 
3,599,923 2,416,813 3,142,293 1,570,769 
167,588 73,960 85,282 34,394 
3,271,121 2,201,746 1,704,194 855,578 
2,041,327 2,478,361 2,065,914 980,371 
avboen 7,107,518 8,240,242 imveiated 
11,940,807 13,129,443 7,095,183 3,278,788 
7,180,887 3,944,051 5,012,515 2,581,220 
oduien 1,595,790 1,253,040 er 
346,069 138,542 273,228 185,932 
aaa et 433,829 208,925 47,078 
128,245 150,765 148,917 3,425 
1,954,553 424,773 1,106,055 516,469 
2,804,817 2,292,245 1,747,369 927,366 
4,540,501 3,380,256 2,857,290 1,368,768 
2,789,086 1,954,602 1,721,410 845,479 
1,242,805 483,918 874,756 517,808 
1,569,386 $53,106 905,550 567,089 
evovoe 1,209,050 698,806 Seveee 
4,164,015 2,197,508 1,887,425 1,115,992 
1,220,207 156,962 719,831 558,645 
2,060,931 1,290,331 1,320,705 808,415 
4,110,443 3,504,522 2,566,363 1,375,707 
4,131,250 2,176,222 2,606,330 1,436,524 
179,639 677,641 196,772 61,286 
4,575,478 2,697,449 2,867,371 1,619,207 
1,049,442 250,588 418,583 42,450 
2,463,720 1,519,294 1,427,318 $23,810 
1,73 946,859 560,277 


5,591 668,343 





to carelessness On the part of smokers, 
and matches were responsible for 127 
fires. These losses were caused for the 
most part by matches thrown away 
carelessly. More carelessness caused 87 
fires in’ rubbish, waste, etc. Poor 
electric insulation caused several losses, 
All of these facts show that the fire 
loss is largely preventable. 
Work of Fire Prevention. 

The work of fire prevention has been 
broadened materially in Newark since 
the awful disaster in the High Street 
factory last December when 26 lives 
were lost and $64,000 worth of property 
was destroyed. There is, however, still 
a great deal to be done. Fire preven- 
tion is really in its infancy as a prac- 
tical force in the city. The 1910 fire 
prevention code, however, gives the 
bureau power to say “you must,” and 
that is what is needed. 





PREMIUMS SHOW DECLINE. 





(Continued from page 1.) 
could the onus of the experience be 
placed, for it was just the reverse, be- 
ing decidedly scattered business. 

The unfavorable semi-annual showing 
has been pretty well discounted be- 
cause it was expected. Local agency 
experience, a fair criterion in a city 
like New York, has been very discour- 
aging. Weeks‘ago one heard on the 
“Street” that losses figured as high as 
80, 100, and even 125 per cent., in some 
offices. 





Graded Commissions and Separation. 





At a meeting of the Pacific Board 
held August 9th the amendment to the 
general rules offered by the executive 
committee on July 25th, providing for 
the payment of graded commissions was 
carried, so far as it applies to agents 
in towns having fire protection, by so 
large a majority that there is no ques- 
tion that it will receive the necessary 
three-fourths signatures from the total 
membership. The resolution carried 
With it a separation clause. All agents 
desirous of profiting by its provisions 
must represent board companies only. 


Several heavy losses were attributable—The Adjuster. 








DEMAND BETTER WATER SYSTEM. 





Fort Worth (Texas) Property Owners 
Become Incensed Over Numerous 
Disastrous Fires. 





The city commission of Fort Worth, 
Tex., has given the contractors responsi- 
ble for the installation of a wooden pipe- 
line system for water purposes, thirty 
days in which to make it hold water. 
If unable to comply with the demand 
by that time, they will be called upon 
to remove it. 

In the meantime property owners are 
making things lively in their demand for 
improved water supply. The Standpipe 
Water Club of the Tenth Ward met last 
week and passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

“Whereas, The water situation has 
grown worse instead of better, despite 
the appropriation of vast sums of money 
for good machinery and pipe; and 

Whereas, The water department has 
repeatedly promised us month by month 
for several years that our homes would 
be furnished sufficient water immediate- 
ly; and 

Whereas, We have plenty of good 
wells and a big supply in them, and the 
commission has spent enormous sums 
for machinery to no avail, wooden pipe 
being used in some cases; and 

Whereas, Our homes and families 
have suffered greatly and at times faced 
even death and destruction and our 
citizens’ wishes totally disregarded; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, citizens of Fort 


Worth and members of the Standpipe | 


Water Club, hereby deplore the present 
conditions as unbearable and demand 
an immediate change and an adequate 
supply of water for household purposes; 
and it is further 

Resolved, That we extend our sym- 
pathy to the Tenth Ward fire victims, 
and hereby offer to co-operate with that 
and all other organizations to bring 
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‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
of America.” 


| Cash Capital - - $5,000,000.00 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. King, Vice-President. 
Henry E. Rees, Secretary. 
Assistant Secretaries, 
A. N, Williams, E. 8. Allen, 
E, J. Sloan, Guy E. Beardsley 
W. F. Whittelsey, Jr., ‘‘ Marine” 








GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1859 


Cash Capital..... $1,000,000.00 
ere 6,648,971.67 
Net Surplus 2,021,740.21 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders ....... 3,021,740.21 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 






HAS A 

Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets 4,820,678.00 

Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - - 2,288,079.00 
The real strength of an insuranc mpany is ir 
the ervatism of its inagement, and the man 
age of THE HANOVER is an absolute as 


it 
surance of the security of its policy 
R. EMORY WARFIELD - President 
JOSEPH McCORD Vice-Pres, & Sec'y 
WILLIAM MORRISON Asst. Sec'y 


JAMES W. HOWILE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 














about a speedy and permanent change | 


of conditions; and 

Resolved, That if the officials of the 
city commission fail to fulfil these con- 
ditions, that steps be taken by the club 
for obtaining their recall. 


| 


| 
| 


InneR-Stane Fire 


INSURANGE, 
COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALA. 


A 
SOUTHERN 
COMPANY 


WITH 


A NATIONAL 
SCOPE 





J. PF. STOCKDELL 
Asst. Managef 


W. L. REYNOLDS 
Vice-+res. and Mer. 
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CONCRETE IN FIRE-FIGHTING 


MATERIALS COMPARED. 





OTHER 





Fast Becoming Recognized as Ideal in 
Construction of Industrial 
Buildings. 

The modern industrial building is a 
recent development due to the genius, 
experiment, and untiring industry of 
engineers and architects. Such build- 
ings, devoted to manufacturing pur- 
poses, have overcome the dangers and 
difhculties that formerly attended the 
location of factories in the crowded 
sections of great cities. Despite the 
possibility, the entire practicability of 
constructing safe and healthful and 
practical industrial buildings, their 
number is not yet large as compared 
with those that do not fall within that 
category. Had the New York building 
in which 140 men, women, and girls 
met with death in a horrible form, been 
a modern industrial structure, no lives 
would have been sacrificed, and the 
property loss would have been small. 
But the great disaster will not alto- 
gether prove destitute of compensa- 
tion. Already strong movements, look- 
ing to better protection and fire pre- 
vention for buildings in which large 
numbers of workers are employed, are 
under way in numerous cities. In the 
development of these movements con- 
crete is destined to play a most import- 
ant part. Many wise and enterprising 
owners and manufacturers learned the 
lesson without waiting the advent of a 
teacher in the form of the “fire fiend.” 
The most modern and best of the in- 
dustrial buildings thus far constructed 
are of two general types—structural 
steel and reinforced concrete. They 
contain large windows, placed as close 
together as possible, to provide the 
largest attainable degree of light. Their 
walks are possessed of great solidity, 
and the best possible ventilation is pro- 
vided. In their construction, wood is 
eliminated as far as possible, the floors 
being of concrete, usually with a thin 
layer of wood—or some other material. 
The rooms are large and stairways are 
of concrete. Every really modern in- 
dustrial building contains enclosed fire 
escapes, which vary in number accord- 
ing to the height and area of the struc- 
ture. In effect these escapes are large, 
brick-inclosed vaults, provided with 

concrete stairs. 

The central idea underlying modern 
fireproof construction, may well have 
been suggested by the ordinary stove 
or furnace, which consumes fuel when 
placed within and ignited, but is not 
itself burned or in any manner injured. 
In fireproof construction, whether of a 
building or ocean liner, the fundamen- 


particularly, to the narrowest nakatheis. 
area. 

In carrying this basic principle into 
practical effect, it is necessary to have 
walls, floors, and partitions constructed 
of inflammable material, which invites, 
almost necessitates the employment of 
concrete, and that on a liberal scale. 
To further insure safety, the windows 
must be amply safeguarded; and this is 
accomplished by employing metal 
frames, glazed with wire glass or else 
protected with metal shutters that can 
be instantly and reliably closed. All 
doors must be of metal or metal-cover 
ed wood, and so arranged that they 
close automatically. Ample fire-walls 
must be provided, and in all stairways 
and elevators walls inclosed in fire-re- 
sisting partitions. 

These and other decided improve- 
ments, such as hose lines, automatic 
sprinklers, and fire alarms, have, in a 
manner, been a development, an evolu- 
tion, in which numerous architects, 
engineers, and builders have partici- 
pated, each contributing something of 
value. To these men too large a meas- 
ure of credit cannot well be given. To 
their efforts thousands owe their lives, 
and the number of those rendered se- 
cure from death will decidedly in 
crease, as the good sense and humanity 
of owners and manufacturers, spurred 
on by the force of public opinion forces 
the construction of fireproof and fire- 
protected industrial buildings 

Reinforced concrete is fast coming 
to be recognized as a splendid material 
for constructing industrial buildings, 
and concrete is being freely employed 
in such structures when primarily of 
steel construction. Former failures, 
due to hasty construction, are now dis- 
appearing under the employment of 
scientific and careful methods. It is, 
therefore, not stating the case too 
strongly to suggest that concrete is to 
be the fire-fighting material of the fu- 
ture. It is already being freely em 
ployed in this capacity, and its avail- 
ability is being constantly extended. 
The coming modern and model indus- 
trial building will be constructed large- 
ly, in large numbers of instances entire- 
ly, of concrete—American Contractor. 








Vice-President Colyer Abroad. 





Charles Colyer, vice-president of the 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark is 
spending a well earned vacation tour- 
ing Europe. During his absence from 
the States he will travel extensively in 
Switzerland, Italy and France, the 
principal points visited being Geneva, 
Venice, Florence, Rome and Paris. He 
will return home about October 10. 





Louis Schlesinger has been given the 








tal idea is to restrict possible fires to agency of the Connecticut Fire for 
the smallest volume and, even more Newark. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS. 
(Quotations furnished by E. 8, BAILEY, Broker, 66 Broadway, New York City) 
¥ DIVIDENDS | oe leave 
COMPANIES | CAPITAL Approx. When price | price 
Annl. Div. | Payable per ct. 
City of New York ..-..-..-.ecseeecccceccecees $500,000 10 2 160 
Commonwealth. ee ee ee 500,000 10 I&J 32¢ 
Continental -. sereeeeceeees coveeesess| 2,000,000 50 J &J 1025 
EE sng 0ses dcnkteovesesccsnesnssséuas 200,000 8 Jad 190 ‘* 
Fidelity- Phenix Seen eee eee eeeeeeeeeneeeene 2,500,000 10 J&d 310 3: 
7 Alliance... .- 2.2. 2ccccecerccrcccces 400,000 15 J&aJ 300 : 
German-American........---.- 06sec eeeeee 2,000,000 30 Jad 500 52 
Germania ao) we eens ceccesccscescccssecs 1,000,000 20 } JIa&J 300 : 
Glens Falls ($10 y 000 30 | Jad 1525 ae 
Globe & Ru 5308 40 } 475 500 
Hanover ( 16 | | 225 ae 
Home Fire 35 JaJ 700 715 
— ($50).. 10 J&aJ 165 175 
Niagara ($50) 20 Jad 290 305 
North. River (825) Kdutintinitkantaeeasnhnanpee 50,000 | 10 A&O | 150| 165 
ins naticnannessccesekesonanaie cs 200.000 | 14 Jad 185 ae 
Peter Cooper ($20) seeeeeeccceees scccessoees 150,000 | 6 | Jad 90 105 
CURRIE 0kgsc0cascssccsecscess sessceseeees 400,000 10 | gma 150 Fy 
Dattod lo Cadi ananiokagscadbiichind 000 Vv V | 90} 100 
I re 300,000 | 40 | Fa&a 490 510 
Willlamabarg City ($50) ....... stteeececeeees ,000 | 20 Jad | 370 | 395 
LIFE | | | | 
I eininecdbedvinbae neiaéuamatnd 000 | 15 Q | 650 | 660 
Connecticut Ceneeee... ja ikea bteeiraonianire mise 300,000 8 Jad = tp 
RED cucces sve 1 7 A owe 
SR ae 58 ton b sote Sasaawnsectan satu tens ( 12 | J&I | 210} 235 
BIOPUEOSG LAID... 0c ccccccscccocsccccccceccoees 10 | J&Jd i 3 ae 
sick: sanwecsconasesdeesievnsaeees 12 M&N | 275 oa 
anhattan Life..... 26 | O&F | 400] 425 
etropolitan ($25) 7 M&N 155 175 
Prudential ito 10 450 500 
peep artfor 20 | 900 coe 
United States Life,. 7 ) Sas.) 2) 














V-No Sitenetion 





| agent for that State. 





FURTHER INCREASE IN CAPITAL. 





New Jersey Soon to Have $400,000, 

With Addition to Surplus—Will 

Join Western Union. 

Following the recent decision of the 
stockholders of the New Jersey Fire, 
of Newark, of which W. G. Whilden is 
president, to increase the capital of the | 
Company to $300,000, the conclusion has 
been reached to make the item $400,000 
on October 1. As the new shares are 
sold at a substantial premium, the net. 
surpius account will be materially in- 
creased by the move, and it is anticipat- 
ed that the item, thirty days hence, will 
be something over $300,000. Fully a 
million dollars has been subscribed tc 
the stock of the New Jersey Fire, the 
investment appealing to the moneyed 
men of the home State, who have faith 
in the future of the fire insurance busi- 
ness and those directing the affairs of 
the Company and are willing to back 
their faith by their cash. 

To Join Western Union. 

Another move that will commend the 
New Jersey Fire to the agency fra- 
ternity is the determination of its man- 
agers to join the Western Union, and 
conduct its affairs in the West in con- 
formity with the rules of that organ- 
ization. 

Like action will be 
to the Monongahela Underwriters, of 
which Whilden and Hancock, of this 
city, are United States managers. 


IN AMERICAN UNION, 





taken with respect 





REINSURED 





Rock Island Institution Retires from 
General Field—But May Write 
Locally. 





Notices have been sent out by the 
American National of Rock Island, IIl., 
announcing the reinsurance of the Com- 
pany’s entire liability in the American 
Union of Philadelphia from August 21. 
The American National retires from 
the general agency business but retains 
the privilege of accepting reinsurance 
and writing business in Rock Island 
County if it so desires. It is explained 
that the reason for the reinsurance is 
the “inequality in rates and the diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient proportion 
of the profitable classes.” This situa- 
tion was discouraging to the stockhold- 
ers and prompted them to retire from 
the struggle. 








Southern States Fire Appointment. 
Reynolds, vice-president of the | 

iethans States Fire & Casualty of Bir- 
mingham, announces the appointment | 
of Barry & Steele, of Greenwood, Miss., 
to be general agents in that State for 


the Southern States Fire & Casualty. 
After September 1 Mississippi agents 
will report direct to Barry & Steele, 


vyhough all transactions originating prior 
to September 1, including accounts cur- 
rent and remittances, are to be reported 
to the home office. 

The Southern States Fire & Casualty 
also announces to Alabama agents the 
appointment of T. J. Arnold as special 
Mr. Arnold was 
engaged in the fire insurance business 


at Goodwater, Ala, for a number of 
years, where he represented a number | 
of the leading companies. 





Quitting New Orleans. 





Failing to attain the results it antici- 
pated from its New Orleans, La., writ- 
ings, the Commerce, of Albany, it is un- 
derstood, will shortly withdraw from the 
Crescent City. } 





WESTERN ano 
ATLANTIC FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CAPITAL - - $200,000.00 
NET SURPLUS - $134,000.00 


H. H. RIMINGTON, Manager 


C. A. ROWLAND, Special Agent 
21 S. Linwood Ave. - - Crafton, Pa. 
OPERATING IN 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Colorado 








JOHN C. PAIGE CO. 


INSURANCE 
65 KILBY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








LOUIS SHERWOOD 


REPRESENTING 
Fire, Casualty and Surety Co’s 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 





EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR HANDLING 
’ BROKERS LINES. Phone, 33 Jersey City 








SURPLUS LINES 


D.C. SCHUPP & CO. 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Lines placed anywhere in U. S. and Canada 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS PAID 











ARNOLD & WANNEMACHER 
REPRESENTING 
Teutonia of Allegheny, Pa. 
Humboldt of Allegheny, Pa. 
German American of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit of Detroit, ich. 
438 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 








HERBERT BUXTON, Pres. and Mgr. 


Buxton Insuring Agency 


63 William 8t., New York 


Excess Lines handled anywhere. Good 
connections at Lloyds, London. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











H. G. HARRIS & CO. 
Fire Insurance 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Representing Eighteen Leading 
Fire Companies 





for 
Atlantic City ae Vicinity 


Have desirable opening for 
another strong company. 








Established 1864 


gE. S. 


66 BROADWAY ‘ 





Telephone 2817 Rector 


BAILEY 


——DEALER IN—— 


Fire Insurance Stocks ‘‘A Specialty” 


NEW YORK 
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POINTS OF INTEREST 





(From the Fireman’s Fund Record) 





The National Association 

Composed of of Local Fire Insurance 

intelligent Agents held its annual 

Men. meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in July. Among other 
matters the question of underwriting 
agencies received marked attention. 
Speakers who opposed such agencies ad- 
mitted that by reason of age, organiza- 
tion and business methods, some of 
them were entitled to more favorable 
consideration than others, but they 
strongly maintained the general proposi- 
tion that underwriter agencies were too 
often employed to secure premiums for 
a single company through more than 
one channel; that they were a disturb- 
ing element in the business of fire in- 
surance, and that they should be re- 
garded with disfavor by the Association. 
Other speakers who held somewhat 
more liberal views upon the subject, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be un- 
just to condemn all underwriter agen- 
cies merely because some of them are 
used as methods for securing double 
representation, thus endeavoring to op- 
pose the sole agency movement that is 
so strongly advocated by the Associa- 
tion. 

The following resolution on under- 
writer agencies was finally adopted: 
“We reaffirm the declaration of all pre- 
ceding conventions as to the desirabil- 
ity of reaching sole agency representa 
tion as soon as possible. We believe 
that all underwriters’ agencies, or so- 
called annexes, are a hindrance to this 
reform. We instruct the incoming ex- 
ecutive committee to publish in the Bul- 
letin on January 1, 1912, for the in- 
formation of members, a list of com- 
panies having no underwriters’ agencies 
or so-called annexes.” The conserva- 
tive tone of this resolution is to be com- 
mended, as a less moderate one might 
have antagonized many local representa- 
tives of some regular organized under- 
writers’ agencies whose standing is too 
well established for adverse criticism. 

The qualification of local agents was 
another important question, the con- 
sideration of which resulted in drafting 
a bill for presentation to various State 
legislatures providing, among other 
things, for a legally appointed board of 
fire insurance men to examine and pass 
upon the merits of all applicants for 
agent’s licenses; for refusing renewal 
of licenses to defaulting agents or 
brokers; for having the companies re- 
port to the insurance commissioner 
causes for transferring any agency and 
making it the duty of the commissioner 
to revoke any agent’s license if he has 
proved unfit for his duties. 

Fire waste and methods for its redue- 
tion had its usual amount of attention 
and agents were urged te examine risks 
carefully; to favor the appointment of 
fire marshals and to generally encour- 
age such action of municipal officers as 
might be best calculated to protect prop- 
erty from loss by fire. 

The National Association of Fire In- 
surance Agents again proved by its 
method of handling important questions 
at the late meeting, that it is governed 
by and largely composed of intelligent 
men who can be depended upon to ad- 
vocate sound principles of underwriting 
and thus promote the best interest of 
companies, of agents and of the public. 

J ~ = 
The following from an 
Sprinklered adjuster, who reported a 
Risks. total loss on building and 
machinery of a sprinkler- 

ed risk, tells the story: 

“In reply to your inquiry as to wheth- 
er the sprinklers were placed under the 
floor of the factory where it was open 
and exposed to fire from the outside, I 
beg to advise that this was not done. 
The probabilities are that had there 
been sprinklers under the floor and if 
they had been in working order, they 
would have controlled and confined the 
fire to that portion of the building where 


it started. I have been advised by the 
manager of this plant that it is the in- 
tention to place sprinklers in this posi- 
tion as soon as the rebuilding and re- 
pairs reach the point when this can be 
done. 

“It would appear to me to be very 
important to have sprinklered plants 
where the underneath is open and ex- 
posed to fire from the outside, properly 
equipped with sprinklers.” 

The last paragraph expresses a seif- 
evident fact in connection with this 
“near” sprinklered class of risks which 
are so costly in reducing rates, and so 
prolific of losses. 

Sprinklered rates on sprinklered risks 
not fully equipped with sprinklers would 
pay if the fire would attack the sprin- 
klered part first, but fires like all mean 
enemies attack the weak places first. 

* 6 = 
The writing of insur- 
ance on automobiles is a 
hazardous business, and 
must be expected to show 


Hazardous 
Business. 


a profit on the wrong side of the ledger, | 


unless conducted in the most coriserva- 
tive manner. ' 

Even the physical hazard of defective 
construction and careless handling can- 
not be readily discovered, but in addi- 
tion to this there is moral hazard to be 
considered in connection with people 
who purchase cars that they cannot af- 
ford to keep, and from people who are 
desirous of exchanging last year’s mode] 
for a new one, without reference to how 
it is done. 

Then again there is the important 
factor of depreciation, which, in the case 


of automobiles, amounts to from 20 per | 


cent, to 30 per cent. the first year, and 
10 per cent. to 20 per cent. for the suc- 
ceeding years. In fact, it is claimed 
that taxicabs depreciate so rapidly that 
after two or three years they have very 
little commercial value. 

Under such conditions it goes without 
saying that local agents should use the 
utmost caution in issuirg policies of in- 
surance on automobiles as to character 
of the owners and to which the 
machines are subject. 

— + 2 

One of the advantages (?) 
Cheap of cheap insurance in 
Insurance. mutual fire insurance 
companies has been illus- 
trated by the recent raid of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State of Penn- 
sylvania on 14 mutual fire concerns, 
all doing business from the same office 
and under the administration of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, etc., all 
of whom, it was found, were really oc- 
cupying the important positions of of- 

fice boys, janitor, stenographer, etc. 

The president of one of the companies 
was a boy who was getting $10 a week, 
and it is said that a blond stenographer 
had deposited most of the assets for all 
these companies in her own name. 

The concerns in question were known 
as: Integrity Mutual Fire, Columbia 
Mutual Fire, Loyal Mutual Fire, 
mont Mutual Fire, Colonial Mutual Fire, 
Imperial Mutual Fire, Metropolitan Mu- 
tual, Washington Mutual, Northern Un- 
derwriters Insurance Company, Mer- 
chants’ Fire Underwriters, Royal Fire 
Underwriters, Royal Fire Underwriters 
Company and Aetna Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company of Delaware. 

The real heads of this scheme for dis 
tributing insurance at any price, among 
those who were looking for that kind of 
protection, will now have to stand suit 
under warrants charging them with 
fraudulent conspiracy to deceive not 
only the Governor and the Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, but the 
public at large. 

From such imperfect records as were 
kept it would appear that these com 
panies were receiving nearly $30,000 a 
month in premiums, and that most of 
the money went for expenses 
aries to the originators of the scheme, 
leaving unpaid claims for fire losses in 


use 


Fair- 


and sal | 


'100 WILLIAM STREET - - - - 


all parts of the United States and Can-| ggg 


ada. 

This seems to be the old mathemati- 
cal proposition of “something from noth- 
ing you can’t.” 





Fire Prevention Associations. 





September 14 has been set as the date 
for a meeting of special agents at Char- 
lotte, N. C., to organize a fire preven- 
tion association for the States of North 
and South Carolina. Separate associa- 
tions for each State will be formed, hav- 
ing for its purpose the reduction and 
prevention of fire losses. 

It will be recalled that a movement 
to this effect was inaugurated simul- 
taneously by the Carolina Field Club 
and by H. R. Bush, first vice-president 
of the Dixie of Greensboro. A confer- 
ence between the Field Club committee 
and Mr. Bush was held the past week, 
at which time it was decided to hold 
the meeting, as stated, on September 14. 





———- 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


FARMERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


siwenee $1,021,263. 40 
409,580.06 





W: H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, 
Secretary and Treasurer 








Calumet Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 











Capital, $400,000 


WHILDEN & HANCOCK 


105 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents in New York and New Jersey for the 


PACIFIC COAST CASUALTY COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Admitted Assets, $972,387 


Writes: Liability, Fidelity, Surety, Court, Contract, Burglary 
and Plate Glass Insurance 


Net Surplus, $276,754 











R. P. CHEW, Pres. 


CashiCapital $300,000.00 





A 





aii ee 
NSURANGH) 
a . ve 
EN =i San”: weal 
CHARLES TOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


FOR AGENCIES IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY aod PENNSYLVANIA, 
Apply to HARRY W. BIRCHARD, Special Agent, ELMIRA, N. Y., or HOME OFFICE 


R, W. ALEXANDER, Sec. 


UR 


CO yUZANNe 





Surplus to Policyholders $438,860.21 











WOOD BROTHERS & COMSTOCK 


GENERAL AGENTS 


REPRESENTING 


ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE OO. OF PENNA. 
CAMDEN FIRE INSURANCE ASS'N, OF N. J. 
GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO., of Georgie. 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., of Pennsyivania. 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO., of Mich. 
PITTSBURG UNDERWRITERS, of Pennsyivenia. 
WESTERN RESERVE INSURANCE GO., of Onle 





New York 


1€ce 
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EXCESSIVE FIRE WASTE 


IT MAY BE CURTAILED. 





HOW 





W. J. Shepard Tells of Methods Em- 
ployed Abroad in Dealing With 
Hazard. 





Speaking before the recently held 
convention of the New York State 
League of Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions, at Ogdensburg, upon the sub- 
ject of the “Excessive Fire Waste,” W. 
J. Shepard, a local agent of Water- 
town, said in part: 

“In 1883 our annual fire losses had 
reached $100,000,000 and in 20 years 
they have grown to $200,000,000. In 
1910 the total losses in the United 
States and Canada amounted to $234,- 
500,000, or $31,000,000 more than during 
the previous year. The annual fire loss 
is 45 per cent. of the new construction 
of buildings, which means that of $500,- 
000,000 expended in one year for new 
buildings more than $200,000,000 worth 
were destroyed by fire. Of this the in- 
surance companies paid $95,000,000 and 
the owners lost $105,000,000. 

“During the year $300,000,000 were 
paid for fire departments, water sup- 
ply, and other preventions, for premi- 
ums, $195,000,000, making the actual 
loss, including premiums, $600,000,000. 
The saving in insurance was less than 
one-sixth. In one year 7,000 lives have 
been lost by fires and the money loss 
exceeded the total gold production of 
the entire world. It exactly equalled 
the total production of coal. Our an- 
nual importations of luxuries are but 
one-fifth of our fire loss. We are great 
advertisers in this country, and yet we 
spend only two-fifths as much for all 
our advertising as we burn up. In one 
year, the aggregate of our industrial 
dividends, enormous as we consider 
them, were but three-fifths of our fire 
losses. During that year there were 
no conflagrations, yet the total losses 
were $215,000,000. 

“Four recent fires in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago cost more 
lives than some noted battles of his- 
tory. The annual average loss from 
matches alone amounts to $10,000,000, 
and 800 lives. 

“In this country fire waste is nine 
times as great as in France and Switzer- 
land, both republics, five times as great 
as in Germany, and 20 times greater 
than in Italy. In conflagrations alone 
the fire loss of the 19th century in the 
United States was 3#600,000,000, and in 
ten years of this century $500,000,000, 
and not including the enormous losses 
confined to one or two buildings. The 
cost of fire departments in the large 
cities of this country is $1.53 per capita; 
19 cents in London; 21 cents in Paris, 
and 26 cents in Berlin. The average 
fire loss in Europe is 48 cents, in United 
States $2.50. If our loss could be re- 
dneed to the average of Europe, the an- 
nual saving would be $150,000,000, or 
in three years, more than sufficient to 
pay the entire cost of the Panarsa Canal. 

“Fire insurance to-day is the basis of 
commercial transactions. How do the 
insurance companies prosper under this 
inexcusable and frightful waste of prop- 
erty? In the past 60 years, they have 
paid for losses and expenses $80,000,000 
more than the premium receipts. That 
they survive at all is due solely to their 
investment earnings; in other words, 
their profits have been derived from 
sources originally foreign to underwrit- 
ing, and not directly connected with it. 

“Of 115 companies the past 12 years 
the investment earnings have been 
$161,976,000: underwriting losses, $61,- 


183,000; investment of banking profits, 


$100,492 000 

“Out of 186 companic transacting 
business in this State in* 1871, but 44 
urvived January 1 Out of 83 com- 


panies organized since 1871, but 28 per 
cent. now urvive The recent inveati- 
ation of the legislative committee of 


his State, a very thorough one, you 








will recall, showed that if six of the 
largest companies were to discontinue 
the business of underwriting, and dis- 
charge every liability, and invest their 
funds in 4 per cent. securities, they 
would pay their stockholders within 63 
one-hundredths of one per cent. as large 
dividends as when writing fire insur- 
ance. In other words, 63 one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent. is the stock- 
holders’ compensation for leaving their 
millions subject to the dreadful hazard 
of fire. 

“The principal causes of our fire waste 
are faulty construction and equipment, 
defective lighting and heating, careless- 
ness with matches and explosives, and 
a lack of official inspection and regula- 
tion. In most European countries, frame 
buildings are prohibited. In one-fourth 
of American fires, the cause is unknown. 
The records of Europe prove conclusive- 
ly that four-fifths of the fires in the 
United States could be prevented. The 
saving would be sufficient to permanent- 
ly improve all American waterways.” 





TAKES MINIMUM RATE. 





Nebraska Agent Sees No Reason Why 
Charges on Similar Risks 
Should Differ. 





One P. F. Zimmer, a local agent of 
Lineoln, Neb., is charged with giving 
the rate situation in that city an “over- 
dose of physic.” Here is his interest- 
ing statement: 

“At a meeting of Lincoln fire insur- 
ance agents a few days ago—in reply 
to my question as to whether I had not 
done the right thing by giving every- 
body the same rates on dwellings—the 
agents replied that I had merely given 
the rate situation an overdose of physic. 
My contention is now and always has 
been that one person is entitled to as 
good a rate as another, provided he has 
the same kind of a risk; and as the| 
rates on dwellings of the same class | 
are all rated alike, I cannot see how an | 
agent can justify his action in charging | 
one person 80c. per 100 for three years | 
and charge his next door neighbor 50c. 
for the same thing. The person that 
comes to my office and asks me to write | 
his insurance is entitled to as low a 
rate as the one who goes to every office | 
in town to see where he can get it the | 
cheapest. I have lost considerable busi- | 
ness during the past three years, while 
other agents were writing the risks | 
below the regular price when in com- 
petition, and when I advertised that I | 
would write all risks at the lower fig- | 
ure, I was accused of giving the rate 
situation an overdose. If I am wrong in | 
this contention, then I am not entitled | 
to your business. Twenty years ago I) 
began to solicit life insurance, which | 
I followed nearly six years, represent- | 
ing several companies, and I never} 
knew of a life insurance company to cut | 
the rate on any policy from the pub- | 
lished rates. I have for thirteen years | 
managed a hail insurance company, do- | 
ing business in Nebraska, and paid | 
more than $300,000 in losses on growing | 
crops, and we have never written a pol- | 
icy for a less rate to one person than 
we charged another in the same district, | 
according to our published rates, and 
why fire insurance companies should 
publish schedules of rates for all classes 
of property in Nebraska and then 
charge one person full tariff and possi- 
bly his next door neighbor one-half as 
much is more than I can quite under- 
stand. 

“The laws in this State governing 
mutual fire insurance companies compel 
such companies to make the same | 
sessment on all policyholders of the | 
same class and hazard of risks, and I 
cannot see any difference between a 
mutual or a stock company in this 
respect. It is true we have an anti-trust 
law in Nebraska preventing stock fire 
insurance companies from combining 
for the purpose of holding up the rates, 
but that has absolutely nothing to do 
with writing. one person at one price 
and another person at another price on | 
the same class of risk. If one company | 
wishes to charge 80c. per 100 for three | 





years for dwellings in Lincoln and an- 
other company will write dwellings for 
50c., that is a privilege that each com- 
pany should enjoy, but there should be 
a law preventing any company from 
charging one person more than they do 
another on the same kind of dwelling. 
I shall, therefore, continue to write all 
frame dwellings at 25c. per 100 for one 
year, 50c. for three years and 75c. for 
five years; and so long as the compa- 
nies I represent will accept the business 
at these figures I will charge no more 
and no less. I have four companies in 
my Office ranging from 40 to 75 years 
old, having assets from one to six mil- 
lions, in which I can place your dwell- 
ing house insurance at the above fig- 
ures. I can also take care of large mer- 
cantile lines at as low rates as are 
quoted by any agency in the city.” 





General Agents for West Va. 





Edgar J. Haynes, Jr., president of 
the Newark Fire Insurance Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Alfred 
Paull & Son of Wheeling as general 
agents of that company for West Vir- 
ginia. All losses will be settled in their 
office. This should prove a valuable 
connection for the company, as the 
Wheeling agency stands very high 
throughout the territory in which it 
operates. 





Appointed Atlantic City Agent. 





Walter K. Cavileer has been ap- 
pointed agent of the Newark Fire In- 
surance Co. for Atlantic City. He also 
represents the Allemannia of Pitts- 
burgh and the Dutchess of Poughkeep- 
sie. The advent of the Newark to the 
office will prove a welcome addition to 
its underwriting facilities. 
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PINE AND WILLIAM STS., NEW YORK CITY 
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of Toronto, Canada 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 


January 1, 1911 
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“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid - Tg! $85,000, 000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 





TWO HUNDRED AND FIRST YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON 
FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch: 

54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Western Department: 

171 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Pacific Department: 
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Agents Wanted at Unrepresented Points 














SVEA FIRE AND LIFE INS. CO., Limited 


Gothenburg, Sweden 

United States Branch, 100 William Street, New York 

ASSETS, $1,263,938. NET SURPLU S, $570,861 
Financially able to meet its every obligation, and prompt and liberal in doing so 


MORRIS L, DUNCAN, U. 8. Manager 








THE YORKSHIRE "NSURANc=,co., te 


Is now entering the Eastern States for Agency Business, appointing Representa- 
tives in the principal Cities, and will soon be prepared to consider other territory 
ESTABLISHED 1824 
The ‘‘ Yorkshire ’’ is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies 
not heretofore represented in the United States. 
nished for purposes of United States deposit and investment. 
FRANK & DU BOIS, U. S. Managers, 47 William Street, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 8. Trustee, New York 
WILLARD 8. BROWN & CO., Metropolitan District Mgrs., 1 Liberty St., New York 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY DEPARTMENT. 
(Continued from page 8.) 





ENLARGED OPPORTUNITIES 


TO AGENTS AND COMPANIES. 





President Stone of Maryland Casualty 
Comments on “Cessation of 
Hostilities.” 





In the current number of “The 
Budget,” published by the Maryland 
Casualty Company appears an article by 
President John T. Stone, in which he 
notes a tendency toward a cessation of 
strife among casualty companies. He 
points out that competition, in one form 
or another, has played havoc with both 
company and agent. In liability insur- 
ance there has been a steady decrease 
in rates, while in personal accident in- 
surance it has been excessive liberaliza- 
tion of policies without increasing the 
cost. Mr. Stone’s article, given here- 
with, will be read with interest: 

“We all recognize that the phrases 
‘peace and plenty’ and ‘war and want’ 
are not mere catchy alliterations, but 
are filled with tremendous significance. 
As between nations, between classes of 
the same nation, between individuals, 
or between competitors in the same line 
of business, these phrases are equally 
pertinent and true. War means waste 
and want, while peace means productive- 
ness and plenteousness. 

How War Has Raged. 

“There has been competitive war in 
every branch of casualty insurance for 
many years. In liability insurance, the 
largest in volume of the casualty lines, 
rates have been cut and shot to pieces 
for ten years. The average rate has 
steadily lowered while the hazard cover- 
ed has steadily enlarged. In personal 
accident insurance the war of competi- 
tion has not directly decreased the 
rates, but has done so in effect through 
the extension of policy coverage—not 
the same goods for less money, but 
more goods for the same money. In 
burglary, boiler, plate glass and sprin- 
kler leakage the war has not been so 
general perhaps; yet, now here and 
then there, in one way or another, as 
to this or that class of risks, there has 
been constant hostility. Not merely 
active, alert, keen competition, but war; 
bitter, often involving personal animosi- 
ties between company officials and 
agents. And the waste has been ap- 
palling. It is an open secret that more 
than one company has been impaired 
by it. Some have gone out of business 
by various routes, reinsurance, receiver- 
ship, liquidation or plain insolvency. 
Others have been compelled to assess 
their stockholders or to sell new stock, 
in order to repair the waste of war. 
Nor are the companies the only suffer- 
ers. Every agent has expended energy 
in the effort to hold, against the fierce 
onslaught of this wasteful competition, 
the business he has developed by in- 
telligent cultivation. His income has 
been materially diminished upon the 
business he has held, by the drastic re- 
ductions in the rates upon which his 
commissions are based. And his per- 
sonality has become deteriorated by the 
necessity which these conditions have 
laid upon him to ‘fight the devil with 
fire,’ 

Peace Not a Paradise. 

“And now peace has come, or is 
coming in all or nearly all our lines of 
insurance, We hope its coming will 
be an abiding, and not merely a brief 
sojourn. It is more apt to be so if 
we all fully realize its value. And 
those who will receive a very large 
measure of its blessings, and upon 
whom depends most largely its per- 
petuation—the field men—should espe- 
tially sense its meaning to them. None 
have eried out more loudly nor more 
insistently against the war of rates 
than the agents. They have felt its 
hardships, its uncertainties, and its 
bitterness and have smarted under its 
punishment. They have wondered at 
the folly of the companies in continuing 
it, and have importuned their companies 
for peace. Doubtless their influence 


bas been one of the potent factors in 
the cessation of hostilities, and we are 
glad to make due acknowledgement. 
But human memory is short and treach- 
erous and human judgment is not al- 
ways consistent. These very men in 
the field who have suffered most by 
war and who will profit so greatly 
through peace, may soon grow restless 
under the improved conditions. Hence, 
lest we forget, let us set down plainly 
these few things, ponder them, and hold 
fast to them. We must remember that 
peace is not an Utopian paradise and 
that competition, even minus rate cut- 
ting, involves problems and difficulties. 
That is a platitude. We all know it; 
of course, we do, as a statement—but 
we seem to ignore it sometimes, judging 
by the way we express astonishment 
when, notwithstanding the cessation of 
war, things do not go just smoothly 
in our quest for business. Don’t let us 
be so foolish as to act and talk as 
though we think getting business ought 
to be a ‘primrose path of dalliance’ 
simply because rate-cutting has ceased. 
What Peace Brings. 

“In national affairs the blessing of 
peace is not cessation from striving, 
but the opportunity it offers to the 
nation to develop naturally and nor- 
mally its resources and industries with- 
out the waste of some by war and 
the feverish and unnatural stimulation 
of others by war’s requirements. So 
in the business of casualty insurance 
peace furnishes to every company and 
every agent an opportunity such as he 
cannot have to the same extent in 
times of rate war; an opportunity to 
secure business upon grounds of merit 
only. It means his deliverance from the 
mere huckstering or auctioneering of 
his policies at a lower price than others. 
It places him where he can develop 
himself as an expert in rendering in- 
surance service; where he can empnasize 
the equipment, the strength, the facili- 
ties of his company, all the factors 
that enter into the quality of the pro- 
tection he is selling. It gives him an 
enhanced respect for himself, for his 
company, and for the business he is 
engaged in, because every effort to con- 
struct, to develop, and conserve has 
just that reflex effect upon the man 
who puts it forth. That appeals to the 
intelligence and spirit of every right- 
minded man. But it is just as true, 
also, that peaceful competition means 
greater financial rewards. The rates 
which war forced below the line of 
safety must be advanced to the line of 
profit now that peace permits it. This 
means considerable advance in many 
cases and some advance in almost all 
cases. In these advances the agent has 
his proportionate share; and not only 
so, but he knows certainly what he 
may depend upon, instead of being 
anxious lest in the cutting of rates his 
own compensation reach periously near 
to the vanishing point. 

“These are some of the things to 
ponder and hold fast, lest in the fickle- | 
ness of our humanity we forget the 
evils of war from which we have been, 
or hope to be soon, delivered. ‘So then 
let us follow after the things which | 
make for peace, and the things whereby 
we may build up one another.’” ; 





| 
F. & C.’s Semi-Annual. 

The semi-annual statement of the Fi| 
delity & Casualty gives assets of $10,- | 
160,850, surplus to policyholders $2,926,- 
230. Since organization the Company | 
has paid losses amounting to $36,063,720. 
In the statement as compiled, no | 
credit is taken for $273,000 of overdue | 
premiums, and the Company voluntarily | 
sets aside $150,000 as a reserve for con- | 
tingencies. Of its total taxes and fees | 
for the entire year, $113,000 was paid | 
during the first half, leaving a balance | 
of only $19,009 for the second half. | 
Assets were increased to the extent | 
of $302,000 and ‘the total premiums in| 
force amount to the enormous sum of | 
$8,600,000—an increase since December | 
last of $421,000. 


NEED FOR MONTHLY BUSINESS 


AS INSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES. 








H. A. Behrens Believes Standardization 
Will Be Outcome of Present 
Agitation. 





H. A. Behrens, United States man- 
aging agent for the Dollar-a-Month de- 
partment of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
has taken notice of the flurry in the in; 
dustrial accident and health field in a 
circular letter to all representatives of 
the Pacific Mutual in which he says: 

“The press of the country contains 
various articles condemning certain 
practices said to have been indulged in 
by some of our competitors. These 
articles are the result of examinations 
conducted by the insurance commis- 
sioners of several States. No doubt 
some of the criticism is well taken. 
Some seems especially harsh, especial- 
ly so since the newspapers have not 
printed the reports in full, but have 
confined their accounts to such portion 
of the reports as they could use with 
sensational head lines. 

“Without going into the merits of the 
criticism let me urge upon you the de- 
sirability of refraining from the use of 
these reports in competition. To de- 
stroy the confidence of the public in 
one company, in a degree shakes con- 
fidence in the business as a whole. Let 
it suffice, that if these criticisms have 
been well taken, that the State officials 
in co-operation with the companies 
under fire will make reforms, all of 
which will tend to the betterment and 
standardization of the business as a 
whole. Confine your efforts to the 
merits of the Pacific Mutual and the 
service it renders. 

“Two important conclusions can be 
drawn from the present situation. In 
the first place, the investigation speaks 
eloquently of the importance the 
monthly payment accident and health 
insurance has assumed in this country 
and the recognized need of this kind of 
insurance for people of all classes. 
Even the companies under criticism 
have paid tens of thousands of claims 
under their policies which have allevi- 
ated suffering and want. There is no 
question that the monthly accident and 
health business will be popularized by 
the present agitation, and the need of 
protection offered by this class of in- 
surance will be brought more forcibly 
home to the public than could have 
been done in any other way. 

“In the second place, the investiga- 
tion gives promise of the standardizing 
of the business. I mean by this that 
the competition which we have had 
with other companies will in the fu- 
ture be more legitimate, and will be on 
a saner basis. We will no longer have 
to meet the competition of irresponsi- 
ble concerns whose promises in the 
policy are out of all proportion to the 
premium charged. In making this 
statement I do not refer to the compa- 
nies under criticism, but to those com- 


panies who have been operating in 
your territory in the past without suf- 
ficient government supervision. 





NEW CASUALTY COMPANY. 





American Bankers Casualty Forming at 
Milwaukee—Some of the Or- 
ganizers. 

The first casualty insurance company 
to be launched in Wisconsin since the 
enactment of the workingman’s com- 
pensation law of that State, is the Amer- 
ican Bankers Casualty Company, the in- 
corporation of which is announced from 
Milwaukee. 

It is proposed to have a capital of 
$300,000 and a surplus of $250,000. All 
casualty lines and fidelity and surety 
will be written. 

An executive committee has been 
named, which will endeavor to place the 
stock among bankers, attorneys, manu- 
facturers, abstractors of titles and 
others controlling desirable casualty 
and surety business. This committee is 
composed of the following: 

V. J. Schoenecker, Jr., F. J. Barber, 
J. N. Kopmeier, George Hilton and J. H. 
Kiel. 

The organizers of the Company are: 

Former City Treasurer V. J. Schoen- 
ecker, Jr., William George Bruce, secre- 
tary Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Ernest G. Timme, ex-secre- 
tary of State, Kenosha; Attorney George 
Hilton, vice-president New German- 
American Bank, Oshkosh; Norman J. 
Kopmeier, vice-president Wisconsin 
Lakes Ice and Cartage Company; At- 
torney F. J. Barber, Oshkosh, president 
First State Bank of Campbellsport; A 
F. Timme, former actuary Wisconsin 
Insurance Department, Milwaukee; H. 
N. Bacon, cashier Racine City Bank; 
Edward Madden, Fond du Lac; Attorney 
Silas Bullard, vice-president First 
National Bank, Menasha; George O 
Sanders, Oshkosh; John Goodland, Jr., 
ex-city treasurer, Appleton: W. C. Haz- 
zard, Milwaukee; W. S. J. Kopmeier, 
secretary-treasurer Kopmeier Motor Car 
Company, Milwaukee, and J. H. Kiel, 
Oshkosh. 

Headquarters have been secured in 
the Railway Exchange building 








Save Oregon! 

The Governor of Oregon announces 
that he wants to put the State into the 
insurance business and “save for Oregon 
millions of dollars for permiums”: which 
are taken out of the State by “eastern” 
fire and life companies. He says that 
not only the “eastern” companies, but 
Sngland, France and China get the 
money. “These premiums could be 
used for road work,” says the sapient 
governor. This is a novel idea, inas- 
much as insurance men usually are com- 
pelled by law to hold their premiums to 
pay insurance losses.—New York Com- 
mercial. 








BIG OPPORTUNITY $$$ PERMANENT INCOME 





INCOME. 





I have the greatest Industrial Agency proposition for a LIVE 
man, or firm, that can develop whole or part territory of pros- 
perous EASTERN OR WESTERN STATE. 

If you are a Collector or Solicitor, and can give an hour or so 
of your time daily, let me show you how to DOUBLE YOUR 


SEND FOR “THE TORCH.” 


Address G. MONTAGU NETTLESHIP 


United States Manager industrial Department 


CREAT EASTERN 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


CASUALTY CO. 
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CONVENTION OF CLAIM MEN. 





Good Program With Well-Known Casu- 
alty Men as Speakers at Old 
Point Comfort. 





Old Point Comfort will be the place 
of the coming convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Claim Men this 
year, the dates being from September 
6 to 8. A very interesting collection 
of addresses are scheduled, some of the 
well-known casualty men whose names 
appear on the program and their sub- 
jects being: 

Garrett Stevens, of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, “Joys of the Claim 
Examiner;” F. D. Harsh, of the Iowa 
State Traveling Men’s Association, “Per- 
sonal Accident Insurance Adjusting as 
a Profession;” Phil. M. Leakin, of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, “The 
Other Fellow;” Dr. Edward Magruder, 
of Baltimore, “The Family Physician 
and the Claim Blank.” 

David N. Case, of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, “Accident Contract 
and Its Liberal Interpretation;” Dr. F. 
E. Pilsber, medical director of the Na- 
tional Casualty Company, “Why Not 
You?” Col. E. Watkins, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., “Claim Agent, the Piker and the 
Lawyer;” Dr. Clobis M. Taylor, the 
Supreme Surgeon of the Order of United 
Commercial Travelers, “Autopsies as 
Related to Accident Insurance.” 

Morton E. Weldy, superintendent 
claim department of Bankers Accident 
Insurance Company, “Some Things the 
Courts Have Called Waivers;” J. C. 
Rosenberger, of Kansas City, Mo., “Sow- 
ing the Wind;” P. B. Eyler, chief a‘- 
juster of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, “Adjustment of Claims;” R. Perry 
Shorts, vice-president of the United 
States Health & Accident Insurance 
Company, “Claim Adjusters’ Legal Dic- 
tionary:” and Chester N. Farr, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, “A Fight as an Accident.” 





TO RECOMMEND STATE SYSTEM. 





Commissioner Palmer of Michigan in 
Favor of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Plan. 





C. A. Palmer, Michigan Insurance 
Commissioner, declares that he will rec- 
ommend to the governor that the State 


proceed with the establishment of a 
State system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. In an interview, Mr. 


Palmer says: 

‘There is no question that there must 
come in Michigan in the next few years 
a broad, comprehensive workingmen’s 
compensation act that will properly 
protect the workingmen. In connection 
with this I will urge that a system of 
State industrial insurance be establish- 
ed. There must always be a class of 
workingmen who are too ignorant to 
cope with the experienced agents of ac- 
cident insurance companies, and no mat- 


ter what the companies promise, these 
people will never be protected until] we 
have a State insurance company which 
will sell them honest insurance on a 
business basis, and which will give 


justice to every man who insures with 
it, no matter whether he is a person 
of influence or a foreign workman. 

“I did not pelieve it possible that the 
companies regularly organized to sell 
industrial insurance would go to the 
lengths revealed to avoid payment of 


claims. While there are some good 
companies and all the others have 
promised to be good, there is no ques- 
tion that so long as this business re- 
mains in private hands there will be 
abuses which the utmost care on the 
part of the insurance department can- 
not remedy.” 


Royal Indemnity Innovation. 


Leonard Stone of San Francisco has 


been engaged by the Pacific depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity Company 
as special consulting representative 
Stone, who is a well-known California 


years regis- 
of Law of 


twenty 


Colliers 


attorney. was for 


trar of the Hasting 





the University of California and is 
prominent in his profession. In his 
new position he will advise clients of 
the Royal Indemnity on the provisions 
of the new California workmen’s com- 
pensation law, which is effective Sep- 
tember ist, and will also act as their 
counsel in surety matters. The posi- 
tion is a new one created by the Royal 
Indemnity in further extending its ser- 
vices to policyholders——Underwriters 
Report. 





UNION NATIONAL GAINS. 





Philadelphia Company Showing Com- 
mendable Increases in Premium 
Income—To Enlarge Territory. 





Secretary and General Manager W. 
Van Winkle of the Union National Ac- 
cident of Philadelphia says that the 
outlook for that Company was never 
brighter. Up to August 24 the Com- 
pany had taken in premiums for that 
month in excess of the biggest month 
in the history of the Company. 

Rapid strides are being made in the 
Industrial department, the premium in- 
come in this branch being eight times 
the amount of the item a year ago. 

The Company now does business in 
four States, and expects to enter some 
additional well selected territory in 
the fall. 

The Union National has reason to 
feel proud of such a satisfactory show- 
ing for August, which is generally con- 
sidered an off month. 





COMPENSATION FOR NEWSBOYS. 





Wisconsin Commission so Rules—40,038 
Employes Affected by New Law— 
Becomes Effective To-morrow. 





The Workmen’s Compensation law 
will go into effect in Wisconsin to- 
morrow, September 1. So far, forty- 
eight corporations, firms and individ- 
uals have filed with the industrial 
commission their statements, under 
which they elect to come under the 
operation of the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law. 

The statements show that there are 
40.0938 emploves brought under the act. 

On a point raised in regard to news- 
boys. the commission has ruled that 
newsboys who are paid 50 cents a week 
to sell papers in certain sections of 
the citv, even though they buy their 
own naners. are under regular emplov- 
ment and that the newspaner employ- 
ine them js liable under the operation 
of the new law. 








Publicity Manager. 





The Standard Accident of Detroit has 
annointed F. A. Christianev as sunerin- 
tendent of its nublicitvy department in 
charge of advertising. Mr. Christianev 
has been connected with the Comnanv 
for several years in the railway ticket 
department, where he has had experi- 
ence as an a/vertiser. 





DANGERS OF THE FUTURE. 
(Continued from page 8.) 
in their careful administration of such 
funds. 

“Beyond avestion, Workmen’s Com- 
nencation will he adonted by a majority 
of the States within the next five years. 
A number of the present acts are of 
denbt'r] constitutionalitv. but attornevs 
agree for the most part that the Kanes 
tatwte will stand the test. In anv 
evert. some one of the acts will he 
found to be constitutional and then 
hat act will no doubt be adopted 

nerally bv the other States 

“Within five vearse practically 85 ner 
ent. of all liabilitv business will he 
eloesed ag Workmen’s Compensation in 

another. Workmen’s 
is nothing more or less 


ane form or 
Comrencation 


than accident insurance covering al! 
emnploves in the service of the em- 
nilnver Instead of having one paid 


claim out of every 9 to 290 arcident 





SURETY BONDS 


Take a look at our 
New York Office 


(the ratio varying according to the 
class of business) as is the case under 
employers’ liability policies, there will 
be a paid claim on the basis of at 
least every two accidents reported. This 
would be an extremely conservative 
figure. 

“In dealing with the rates under em- 
poyers’ liability policies, we find great 
differences. Originally in the State of 
Pennsylvania, where all the old de- 
fenses were available under the com- 
mon law, we had a certain rate estab- 
lished for each industry. If this rate 
were compared with those of some of 
the Western States which had abolished 
practically all such defenses by court 
decisions, it would be found necessary 
to multiply the Pennsylvania rate by 
8 or 10 in order to obtain a proper 
rate for those Western States. In other 
words, there was a wide variation in 
employers’ liability rates in different 
parts of the country. 

“It is therefore obvious that it will 
he necessary to increase éven the high 
liability rates in the West by a certain 
mutiplier—to be determined by the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation act and the classification in the 
nanual. Workmen’s Compensation is 
nothing more or less than Workmen’s 
Collective insurance, with the exception 
that the latter is a voluntary act on 
the part of the employer partaking of 
the character of a charity in the in- 
terests of his workmen; athough in 
other cases the workmen themselves 
contribute a portion of their wages 
each month in order to secure the 
benefits of a blanket accident potty. 
But under Workmen’s Compensation, 
on the other hand, the benefits are 
given legally to the workmen. 

“If the benefits of any Workmen’s 
Compensation act are compared with 
the benefits under the standard Work- 
men’s Collective policy, it is self evident 
that it will be necessary to use a 
niultiplier in the case of the former 
which will vary in accordance with 
those benefits. In that case, if we con- 
sider the rates obtained during the year 
1910 as a basis, it will be necessary 
to multiply those rates by from 5 to 
10 in order to obtain a proper com- 
pensation rate. 

“The aggregate liability premiums of 
all companies annroximated 30 millions 
of dollars in 1919. Five years hence, 
it is safe to assume that the aggregate 
rremiums will exceed 125 millions. No 
cther kind of insurance whatever has 
any such prospects. Therefore, agents 
who comprehend the business have a 
brilliant future in store for them. 

“We must not delude ourselves into 


helieving that it will be only necessary | 


to write the business. There are diffi- 
culties ahead. Let me call particular 
attention to two classes of them: 


“Ist—Mutual Insurance—The argu- 


ments against this form of insurance | 


are known to all agents; and this com- 
pany, in fixing its rates, has made the 
margin of profit so small that no just 
complaint can be made that our rates 
are excessive. Furthermore, mutual in- 


surance companies cannot hope to se-| 


eure proper data on which to base 
Workmen’s Compensation rates. 
“9nd—The principle of State Insur- 
ance unquestionably will be adopted by 
a number of States following the ex- 
ample of Washington and Ohio. This 
principle will ultimately, no doubt, be 
made to embrace not only Workmen's 
Compensation, but likewise fire and life 
insurance. The State of Washington 


a 


has to-day a commission looking into 
the question of the advisability of 
adopting State fire insurance. The State 
of Florida has also a commission jp. 
vestigating the same question with re. 
gard to life insurance. 

“It is essential that a campaign of 
education be conducted against the dan- 
gers of State insurance. To meet the 
situation intelligently, we must submit 
a logical and equitable plan as an alter. 
native. We should advocate State gy- 
pervision, and a more or less State eon- 
trol, of rates and practices through an 
actuarial board, leaving the underwrit- 
ing of the business to private concerns 
at a fair profit. \All insurance agents in 
all classes of insurance should form as- 
sociations throughout the country to ¢o- 
operate along well-defined general lines. 

“It is most essential that the whole 
subject of State insurance be given the 
widest publicity and the most carefy] 
study; and to that end, too, it is essen- 
tial that every insurance agent repre- 
senti g any class of insurance should 
co-operate with all of his fellow agents, 

“It is no more logical for the State to 
undertake the business of insurance than 
it is for it to go into the manufacturing 
business. If the State of Ohio should 
pass a law creating a number of woolen 
mills and clothing factories to manufac- 
ture clothing from the raw wool—levy- 
ing a general tax to cover the construc- 
tion of the factories and the operations 
of manufacturing and selling the pro- 
duct to the people at the net cost of 
the wool—it would be acting no more 
illogicaliy than it did when it enacted 
the present State insurance law. Every 
insurance agent in the country is direct- 
ly interested in the subject of State in- 
surance. Indirectly, every manufactur- 
ing concern and railroad is interested 
likewise; for, logically, if the State can 
take over one class of business, there 
is no reason why it should stop at that 
one particular class; but, on the con- 
trary, there is every reason why it 
should pass on to other classes.” 
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The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Managet 
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SPECIAL TALKS WITH LOCAL AGENTS 





The unusually hot summer 

The Law seems to have been the 

of excuse for an unusually 

Lassitude. light ‘business for the 

casualty companies dur- 
jing the past two months. When the 
conditions are analyzed, there is really 
no reason for decreased business during 
the hot periods, except lessened effort. 
No one will be found, perhaps, to crit- 
icise the practice of tempering one’s 
energy to the season or the weather. 
There are days, and we have had plenty 
of them this summer, when it would be 
close to physical suffering to have to 
entertain any form of business proposi- 
tion, much less make the effort of pre- 
senting such a proposition. 

These remarks are by way of making 
full excuse for Summer lassitude, before 
the other fellow gets to it. We are 
now within a week of the first day of 
September, when the air begins to take 
on a bracing quality, when there is a 
temptation to rise early and be afield, 
rather than to lay in a _ perspiring 
stupor. The very change in the weather 
seems to say “Get busy.” It is a 
peculiar psychological feature of the in- 
surance solicitor’s work, that it takes 
him a long time to shake off the languor 
of summer and to take on the vigor of 
the autumn weather. His work for 
long seems to be limited to good in- 
tentions and spasmodic attempts. 

But there is an even more serious 
criticism that may be brought against 
the insurance man whose work is pretty 
much straight soliciting. There isn’t 
one insurance solicitor in many hun- 
dreds who works so consistently and 
persistently as the average business 
man. Every man who has any responsi- 
bility in business at all, puts in a def- 
inite number of hours at his work each 
day. During that time he concentrates 
and usually does a tremendous amount 
of work. Everything is planned so that 
the moments shall be full ones and the 
net result be as great as possible for the 
time expended. 

The solicitor in any branch of insur- 
ance, the average solicitor, works on a 
method nearly the opposite of this. He 
merely plays with his program for a 
day or a week and lets circumstances 
and chance happenings decide his 
course. If he writes a nice lot of busi- 
ness today, the chances are he will 
slacken his pace to-morrow and take 
things easy. In fact, the opposite ex- 
perience will have the same effect on 
him also, usually. If his best efforts 
seem to produce nothing one day, he 
will most likely “lay over’ to change 
his luck. 

The tendency to lay down on the job 
is as constant as the law of gravitation. 
It is always with us and immediately 
begins to exert its influence, when the 
motive power of the individual runs low 
A habit of persistance and concentra- 
tion in one’s work is not more difficult 
to form than a habit of vacillating pur- 
pose. Every man is a free agent to 
select his own way, but if you are in the 
business of producing, if you want to 
produce, you must counteract the law 
of lassitude and cultivate a habit of 
constant energy. 

os = 

The secret of political 

Politics power is in fitting in 

As a Source where there is an inter- 
of Business. change of dependence. 
Patronage and support 

go hand in hand and one acts as the 
club over the other. Politics is all 
worked on this basis, and in dealing 
with politics it is well to keep this 
method in mind, for it is the only one 
known to the politician. Just this time 
of the year, there is a great deal of 
political activity preliminary ‘to the fall 
campaigns. The slates are being made 


up and the men to hold the jobs will 
have large amounts of insurance to give 
out personally, or to swing to the “faith- 
ful.” Now is the time to put in the 
work that will reap the harvest later. 
If only for the official bonds alone, 


the political element is well worth cul- 
tivating just now. Nearly all office 
holders must furnish bonds. Nor is the 
Official’s bond alone all that must be 
looked for. An official who handles 
money should see that his subordinates 
are also bonded. Not all do this, but | 
the surety man can easily pager ete 
the necessity of so doing to the official. 

Officials who handle money are in a | 
position, too, to secure the depository | 
bonds that must be supplied by the} 
banks in which the public funds are de- | 
posited. If a bank is favored by an | 
official, it naturally wishes to return the | 
compliment and would gladly throw | 
what business it has to the politician ' 
and his friends. 

This line of work may not appeal to 
all casualty and surety men, but it is 
business; a very profitable source of 
revenue and, although an unfortunate 
condition where straighfordward and 
above-board methods are at a discount, 
yet individually none of us feels equal 
to the task of reforming the thing as 
we find it, and so we go after the busi- | 
ness in the only way that seems open. 
to it. 
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One of the jokes of the 


Where automobile business is 
Service the near-buyer, who gets 
Stops. demonstration rides all 


over the country and 
never buys anything heavier than the 
drinks. The automobile selling agen- 
cies are thoroughly awake to the pleas- 
ant graft of the near-buyer, but he is 
usually well dressed and you never 
can tell. They are willing to take the 
chance of time wasted rather than lose 
a possible buyer. 

This is what you would call long- 
sighted policy. These graft rides could 
properly be charged to advertising for | 
a deal of good: An illustration of the | 
opposite practice, the short-sighted pol- | 
icy, occurred the other day in one of | 
the big selling agencies in New York. | 
A business man who had owned at dif. | 
ferent times several makes of machines | 
decided to get the 1912 car of a certain 
well-advertised manufacturer. He went | 
to the New York selling agent, placed | 
his order and paid a large deposit. | 
When the car was ready for him, he | 
requested that a mechanician be sent | 
out with him to demonstrate the work- | 
ing of the machine as he had never 
run one of that make. The agent re- 
fused. He took the stand that he had 
the man’s money; there was nothing 
further to be gained, and that ended it 
so far as he was concerned. 

It is difficult to conceive of a succes- 
ful business man taking such a stand, 
but such is the fact, and there are lots 
like him. It is pretty well ingrained 
in the business mind of to-day, that good 
will and service are among the greatest 
assets. In insurance, service is a big 
feature. The things that you will do 
for a man that are not necessarily with- 
in your strict duties as an agent will 
win more business for you than a dis- 
play of the assets of your companies. 
Go out of your way to help him in his 
insurance problems, be his agent as 
well as the agent of your companies, 
and everything that you write will be 
as good as renewed. 











New Forms Issued by F. & D. 





The Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Balti- 
more will shortly issue a new series of 
personal accident policies to cover the 
more hazardous classes of risks. The 
Company has confined its writing to 
the select, preferred, ex-preferred, or- 
dinary, and medium classifications 
heretofore. 
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| The * EMPIRE” 
STANDS FOR 

Aggressiveness 

| Prompt payment of losses 

|| AND 

1] Clean methods 





Agents wanted who are unattached and can produce 
business 


Capital, $500,000 || 


Address Agency Department 


The Empire State Surety Company 
84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








Are you Interested in Western and Pacific Coast insurance Matters? 


To keep posted in the above, read the UNDERWRITERS’ REPORT, published at San 
Francisco, the only weekly insurance newspaper issued West of Chicago. 
Positively unexcelled by any insurance medium in the United States for news of 
insurance in the territory extending from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 
Subscription Price $3.00 Per Year 
UNDERWRITERS’ REPORT 160 Sansome Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








“Our Bond—Your Security.”’ 
T. J. FALVEY, President JOHN T. BURNETT, Sec’y and Treas. 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE, BOSTON 
Paid up Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders - 1,580,295.42 


New York Office, 84 William St., William H, Conroy, Resident Vice-President 
Brooklyn Office, 44 Court Street, Carr & Schneider, General Agents 
Newark, N. J. Office, 1310 Firemen’s Building, John Giblon, General Agent 


SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
Good territory for live agents 











ACCIDENT ---- LIABILITY - - - - BOILER 
HEALTH --- ELEVATOR - - - AUTOMOBILE 
PLATE GLASS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


Prulential Casually Company 


HOME OFFICE, INDIANAPOLIS 





CASH SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS MARCH Ist, 1911 
$749,832.25 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co. 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


POLICIES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres, 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., Lid 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Head Office _F. J. Walters 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 


es 55 John Street 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
Gen’! Manager satan 
ty Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Bostor 
Resident Mgrs. 
-New England 


Azz GLASS 
SON va Weil 
AND HEALTH 











Liability, Accident, 
Health, Credit, Burglary 
,and Steam boiler 

















B®tablished 1869. 
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“THE COMPANY OF THE SOUTH” LIBERAL RENEWALS DIRECT CONTRACTS | 
A steadily increasing business is proof of public confidence in the ‘ - . 
Empire Life and its management. Security Life Insurance Company of America 


For the past three years the Empire Life has led al competitors 
in new business in its home State—Georgia. W. O. JOHNSON, President 


The attractive policy forms of the Empire afford ‘the first- class oe 
agent an excellent opportunity to increase his income. .°. Over $1,000,000 of surplus. Non-participating. 


New territory now being opened and first-class producers cnneed. Economic low rates — high values Splendid 


EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. nicl te ggg Rie opportunities for men with 


OLD LINE . . LEGAL RESERVE 
S. W. GOSS, Assistant to President 


HOME OFFICE, EMPIRE LIFE BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA “THE ROOKERY,” CHICAGO 


WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THE SCRANTON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WO ggg ap omiger 


Capital and Surp'us Fully Paid in Cash - $1,355,516.99 
Policies up to the minute, over 3,000 ««BOOSTER”’ Stockholders. ‘NOT THE OLDEST—NOT THE LARGEST—JUST AS GOOD” 


Desirable territory open in Coast States for ««LIVE WIRES. Agumy Comeition Sided Whew tha Regeil 


Address: H. J. SAUNDERS, 2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


First-Class General Agency Propositions are now Open in Texas, Utah, 


Oregon, and —~ idaho for the Right People. Southwestern Casualty 
Scranton Life Insurance Co. INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 



































JAMES S. McANULTY, President 


HAS GOOD TERRITORY TO OFFER LIVE |, Capital and ‘Surplus — $290, 000. 00 


AGENTS WHO CAN MAKE GOOD 








President, T. A. COLEMAN 
Vice President and General Manager, HOMER EADS 





ping 557 OO 
3,875 OO 
Capital $300, O00 OO || Agents wanted everywhere in the State of Texas, for 


SURPLUS ¢ 81 5563 OC Accident, Plate-Glass, Burglary and Bonding Lines. 


Address WM. E. NAPIER, Secretary 
SCRANTON, PA. VALUABLE AND EFFECTIVE 
CANVASSING LITERATURE 
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Maiestic Life Assurance Gompany |\) LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 
(INCORPORATED) Home Offices: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA “REBATING VOIDS THE POLICY” 


**Rebater and Assured Liable to Fine and Imprisonment ’’ 


$100,000 DEPOSITED WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENT Pele $0.48 per 1000; 01.90 pee 800; She, por 40 
F. W. KILLEN, President GEORGE J. ROGERS, Vice President 
JOS. N. FINLEY, Second Vice President R. M. AYRES, Secretary ft A BANKING PROPOSITION or TWO METHODS OF SAVING” 


DR. HARRY HUBBARD, Treasurer 4 
Price $4.00 per 1,000; $2.5 per 500; $1.00 per 100 


Stock Salesmen and Life Insurance Men of Ability Desired “DO RIGH MEN NEED LIFE INSURANCE?” 


Giving Effective Answers in the affirmative 
Price $1.50 per 100; 90c. per 50 


“A STORY OF TWO PYRAMIDS” 


IN THE Illustrating the Difference Between the Legal Reserve and Assess- 
ment Plans of Life Insurance 


Price $10.00 per 1,000; $6.00 per 500; $1.50 per 100 


Its Name Is A Synonym of Strength ||| “A SERIES OF APOLOGIES by the ROYAL ARCANUM” 


hy Price $4.00 per 1,000; $2.50 per 500; $1.00 per 100 


Operating under the Compulsory Reserve Deposit Law of the . COUNTER CONSIDERATIONS s 


State of Kentucky Insurance for Property and Life 
Price $4.00 per 1,000; $2.50 per 500; 75c. per 100 


MEN OF pce sin Mg ABILITY The above pamphlets are productions of articles appearing 
WANTED, TO WHOM WE CAN OFFER in past issues of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, or for which 


GOOD COMMISSIONS AND TERRITORY we are agents. 
Samples of any or all of the above sent upon receipt of 25c. 


Citizens National Life Insurance Company ||} vost. 
CHAS. D. PEARCE, President LOUISVILLE, KY. Address THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. 
105 William St., New York City 
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